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Exclusive 4-In-1 ‘‘concrete-bucking”’ pry-over- 
shoe break-out action—breaks up, digs up, and 
loads out old pavement—gives big advantages over 
“single-action” rigs! The new TD-15 4-In-1 exerts the 
tremendous break-out force of 42,650 Ibs! You also get 
‘dozer, ‘‘carry-type scraper)’ and multi-purpose clam- 
shell actions in all International Drott 4-In-1‘s! 





e ® 
_ International Drott 


‘°6c. TD-15 Four-in-One 


capacity...to outload 100 hp ‘‘single-action”’ rigs 
plus versatility unlimited...of exclusive clam-action 





Sized, powered, geared, and controlled to deci+ 
sively outproduce any “single-action” loader in the 
100-hp field—the new 2% cu yd TD-15 4-In-1 gives 
you exclusive International Drott clamshell action! 

Here’s new big-job-sized versatility unlimited! 
Simply move the selector lever with fingertip ease— 
to get any one of four big-capacity machine actions 
needed. On big job after big job, the TD-15 4-In-l 
can replace costly big-capacity limited-action ma- 
chines one after another! 

And whether this 4-In-1 replaces four or forty 
machine actions for you, you get it for one moderate 
price! 

Smooth, years-proved, 115 hp 6-cylinder Inter- 
national diesel engine in the new TD-15 4-In-1 gives 
you full advantage of increased hydraulic system 
capacity—of new 6-speed, full-reverse transmission 
mobility — of new cycle-speeding forward-reverse 
Shuttle-Bar control! 

Correct balance and long-track stability eliminate 
the need for counter-weighting the TD-15 4-In-1. 
Track length on the ground is a full 9834 inches! 

















Compare TD-15 4-In-1 versatility 
on road work... try TD-15 Skid-Grapple 
loading logs or lumber 


There’s only one way to size-up new TD-15 4-In-1 
and Skid-Grapple performance—to compare money- 
making capabilities to a yard-full of special purpose 
rigs. Get on the deep-cushioned seat and prove to 
yourself what it can do—with bucket, on road work; 
with Skid-Grapple, loading logs and lumber 
wholesale! See your International Drott Distributor 
for a demonstration! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL. 
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pany of Douglasfir from its forests on the Wynooche 
watershed in Washington State (see Editorial on page 
13, and Feature Photos on page 64). 


The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization — independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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Hostile to Industry? 


Epiror: 


Your recent letter regarding continuation 
of membership in The American Forestry 
Association invited personal comment. 

The complexion of association policy and 
objectives as reflected in the magazine seems 
to have undergone a major change. To wit, 
to undermine objective scanning of sound 
forest progress, to exhibit hostility toward 
industry programs, to generally support 
most federal programs, and to unduly lend 
magazine space to those with philosophies 
known to be contrary to AFA avowed pol- 
icies. This is not meant to imply industry 
infallibility, to indict federal forest pro- 
grams per se, nor to preclude full airing of 
differing views. Instead it is put forth as a 
personal evaluation of a trend in AFA’s 
activities. Mainly, this view is held from 
monthly review of American Forests. It is 
most difficult to reconcile the tenor of 
\FA’s publication with what I believe to be 
the director’s outlook on American forestry 
and the part AFA should play in guiding 
it. 

In the light of the belief that AFA is 
tending away from tenets healthy to Ameri- 
can forestry, I cannot see fit to continue 
membership. Decision to terminate my 
membership comes only after what I con- 
sider to be ample time for responsible lead- 
ers in AFA to recognize changes that have 
taken place. If at a later date AFA should 
re-embrace a program of American forestry 
more in line with previous aims, I would 
be happy to consider rejoining the associa- 
f10n. 

Howard A. Roberts 
3235 S. E. 55th Avenue 
Portland 6, Oregon 


Controlled by Industry? 
Epiror: 


Please be advised that I had been a mem- 
ber some time ago, but that I purposely, 
after several years, did not renew my mem- 
bership because of certain actions of The 
American Forestry Association which I did 
not think coincided sufficiently with my 
own ideas of how our American forests 
should be administered, nor did I believe 
that they coincided with the purpose for 
which I thought The American Forestry 
Association was set up. 

It appeared to me that The American 
Forestry Association had changed from a 
more or less general conservation organiza- 
tion into an organization whose policy was 
directed and controlled by the lumber and 
paper corporations for their own best in- 
terests, and not in the interests of the gen- 
eral public. I believe that this can best be 
explained by the present attitude of your 
association in Opposing the Wilderness Bill, 
which I personally deem ill-advised and 
apparently the result of a misunderstanding 
as to the content of the bill as presently 
drawn. 





























It is indeed unfortunate that we seem to 
have different opinions which preclude my 
renewing my membership in the association. 
However, I cannot overcome what appears 
to be a conflict of interests between the 
policies of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion as outlined and as carried into prac- 
tice. 

Randal F. Dickey, Jr. 
Dickey and Dickey 
Attorneys at Law 

2329 Santa Clara Avenue 
Alameda, California 


(Actually, we haven’t had many industry 
resignations as a result of the recent Indian 
trouble, but we suppose we’ve had as many 
as 60 from the people who want to legislate 
wilderness. We regret to see them go. Of 
more importance, however, is to make sure 
that AFA’s Centennial 16 years from now 
finds the glory of the national forests undis- 
turbed by ill-advised special councils, with 
professionals firmly in the management sad- 
dle, not amateurs. That is the main concern 
here and on this the bill’s proponents have 
been strangely silent. This bill in its present 
form must be defeated. — Editor) 


The Green Belt 


Epitor: 

The title of your editorial on page 11 of 
the November issue, “A ‘Green Belt’ for the 
Future,” recalls an attempt of about 25 
years ago to establish a “green belt” of trees 
in western Kansas, and probably Oklahoma 
and Nebraska, as a means to check erosion 
and other purposes. 

I have lost track of that project and it 
would be appreciated if you can tell me 
anything about it. I do not recall seeing 
anything about it in American Forests. 

M. S. Munson 

5554 N. E. Clackamas Street 
Apartment #3 

Portland, Oregon 


Epiror: 
We would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the American Forests maga- 





AFA Election 


Charles A. Connaughton, George L. 
Drake, Karl T. Frederick, Henry T. 
McKnight, and DeWitt Nelson were 
elected to AFA’s Board for three- 
year terms in the recent election. 
George Wall Merck and Carl F. 
Rehnborg were elected for one-year 
terms. Sherman Adams (not a can- 
didate) received a number of write- 
in votes. Some voters opposed what 
they termed a “Russian election” 
but Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, 
chairman, said the committee liked 
all the present members so much 
they didn’t want to risk losing them. 














zine for the oustanding editorial in the 
November issue. The need for a land acqui- 
sition program for the “Green Belt,” as 
outlined in your editorial, becomes increas- 
ingly apparent when it is realized that the 
most recent population estimates of the 
Bureau of Census reveal that by 1980 the 
population of the United States could in- 
crease by 100 million inhabitants. . . . 


Robert R. Way 
Vice President 
Community Planning Services, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epiror: 

Your green belt editorial in the Novem- 
ber issue wisely suggests that the new Rec- 
reation Commission sing all the verses of 
“America” and vow “to leave a green legacy 
of thriving parks and forests.” Without 
gilding the lily, could the following stanza 
written for The Nature Conservancy be 
added to the recommendation? 

Oh may Thy people spare 
Some remnant here and there 
Of nature free — 

Free from Man’s selfish hand, 
Free as his powers expand. 
Help us to love this land 
And search for Thee. 

Just as scientists need nature reserves in 
which to study the humbling complexity of 
our natural resources, so do all of us need 
them in our quest for that precious reli- 
gious balance which helps us see our duty 
to God and our duty to neighbor. A moral 
sharing of our resource base by enlightened, 
controlled populations is the only salvation 
for this Homo which has been dubbed 
Sapiens. 

John W. Brainerd 
Prof. of Biology 

Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Dr. Murie on Alaska 


Epiror: 

I was very much interested in the ex- 
change of letters between Mr. Morgan Coe, 
of the Alaska Daily Empire, and Mr. John 
Clark Hunt, who wrote “Burning Alaska.” 
Here_has been my experience: 

I first went to Alaska in 1920, and spent 
many years in that country. In one of those 
first years I visited a road commission camp 
and to my surprise saw a forest fire near 
the camp. It was not a fierce aggressive 
kind. it was a smoldering thing, and had 
burned about an acre, but the employees 
went about their work on the road, com- 
pletely ignoring the fire! 

Through the years I have seen this same 
lack of interest in burning in out-of-the- 
way places. A short time ago I flew over a 
part of Alaska north of Fort Yukon, and in 
looking down on the ground could see miles 
of country in which old bleached spruce 


logs were lying thickly, where fires had- 


swept over. Recently I did see a short 
notice in an Alaskan paper, reporting a 
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forest fire, but the notice remarked that no 
community of people was endangered. 

There seems to have been, in past years, 
a deplorable indifference in Alaska as to 
what happens to the land, so long as towns 
are not injured. There is even a recent 
rumor that a dam is to be built on the 
Yukon that would put water over 7,000 
square miles of interesting Alaska — an 
area rich in waterfowl, fur and game, and 
forest 

Only recently have many of the present 
day Alaskans taken note of what is happen- 
ing and, all honor to those present day 
Alaskans, they are trying to do something 
about it. However, Alaska has its ex- 
ploiters, too... 

I too, refer to the forested and other 
land, not to the towns. It is not a waste- 
land, and it’s time we think about its po- 
tentialities for the future — as indeed some 
Alaskans now do. 


Olaus J. Murie, Director 
Wilderness Society 
Moose, Wyoming 


Technical Information Wanted 
Epiror: 


It would indeed be a presumptuous mor- 
tal who should undertake to tell you how 
to publish American Forests. It is not my 
purpose to do so. I am a subscriber to and 
reader of your — or rather, our — magazine 
and look forward to every new number. 
Everything offered is consumed and well 
digested. Honest admission would have it, 
however, that the diet becomes a little mo- 
notonous at times, The meat in the sand- 
wich isn’t always there. Even. the relish 
lacks some flavor on some occasions. 

Perhaps my expectations are too great. 
Being a reader of medical and surgical 
journals and usually finding in them prac- 
tical and usable information for everyday 
practice, I expect the same, though of a dif- 
ferent calling and nature, of our forest 
magazine. 

To me, forestry is an avocation; neverthe- 
less, it has its points of practical applica- 
tion. American Forests is dedicated to 
greater conservation and better use of tim- 
ber lands and is a fine magazine. Might it 
be improved by including on its pages 
more technical information on silviculture? 
In other words, I would find more kernels 
among the chaff if you could publish more 
up-to-date information on seeds, nursery 
practices, soils, tree physiology, influence 
of weather on tree growth, etc. 

Perhaps I should not expect American 
Forests to be a text book. Forbid! The 
practice of medicine and surgery is not 
static. Certainly forestry is not. 

Henry Garnjobst, M.D. 
Crees Building 
Corvallis, Oregon 





Flood of Stamps 


The Post Office Department reports 
that 789,151 Forest Conservation 
Stamps were sold at Tucson on 
October 27, and 405,951 first day 
covers. This tops the sale of first 
day covers for the Atlantic Cable 
Stamp (365,072) released in New 
York City on August 15, but the 
Tucson sale failed to top the whoop- 
ing crane stamp that was release 
simultaneously in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, New York and New Orleans. 
A total of 160 million Forest stamps 
are being sold at post offices. 
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MN, are power packed. That’s why fire fighting 
a A, authorities say they “sfford the greaten 
; Protection for the least cost.” in 









No. 90 INDIAN 
(Sliding Pump Type) 


Today everyone demands the 
most for his dollar. VALUE 
and LONG LIFE come 
first. That's why so many 
insist on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS — they do a 
better job and last longer. Inexpensive spare 
parts are always available in a hurry. Put more 
smash into your fire fighting drive — make 
INDIANS your first line of defense. 


No. 80 INDIAN 
(Lever Type Pump & Handle) 










Both Types 

Approved by 

Fire fighting authorities who have experimented Underwriters’ 
with a “WET WATER" powder mixed with the —“ Laboratories, 
water in an INDIAN FIRE PUMP tank report it Inc. 


does an excellent job. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG! 


—D. B. SMITH & CO. cos ciin'st Urica 2 wy. 





PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS 
a oe Seta & Rubber Co., Fred E. Barnett Co., Kiamath Fieck Bros. Limited, Vancouver, 
Inc., rancisco 7, Cal. Falls, Ore. B.C. 


Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Seattle, C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., 
15, Cal. Wash Hamilton 

Fred E. Barnett Ce., Portiand, Ll. M. Curtis & Sons, 

Ore. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Up front, under the hood of many new John 
Deere “440” Crawlers, you’ll soon be seeing 
the famous GM Diesel engine. It’s a com- 
pact, two-cycle engine world-famous for its 
ability to deliver more work on less fuel— 
performance-proved on jobs of all kinds. 


NEW POWER 


What’s more, this GM engine develops 10 
per cent more power—boosting the work 
capacity of the “440” Diesel Crawler even 
beyond that of previous gasoline-powered 
models. This unit opens up new oppor- 
tunities for cutting costs, saving work and 





time on nearly eyery type of logging work. 
For loggers who have been wanting Diesel 
power in a John Deere Crawler, this new 
And re- 
member, John Deere builds matching equip- 


“440” meets every requirement. 


ment for every logging operation. 


yf New Integral 


a | Log Arch 


THREE WAYS TO 
/ CUT YOUR 
LOGGING CosTs! 


low in cost, this 


RON 





rugged John 




















Here, a John Deere “440” winches out a fallen tree between 
two others saved for later harvest. Its ability to work in tight 
spots such as this has won high acceptance for the “440” in 
all logging areas. Increasingly, this economical crawler is the 
choice for all types of logging jobs. 


Wide Choice of 
Bulldozers 


Gearmatic Winch 





Deere Integral Log Arch greatly 
increases the work capacity of the 
“440,” and preserves high maneu- 
verability. The heavy-duty John 
Deere Trailing Log Arch is available 


Available only with John Deere, 
the Gearmatic Winchdrum permits 
free-spooling—enables operator to 
stop and winch up the load, when 
necessary. Two- and three-roller 
fairleads available. 


Inside or outside mounted, heavy- 
duty John Deere Dozers speed the 
work of building access roads and 
landings, piling logs, and similar 
jobs. 


for handling larger logs. 





JOHN DEERE 


LOGGING 


Tractors and Equipment 











Cpecially Engineered for the Woodlendi” 


JOHN DEERE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Moline, lilinois ¢ Dept. D-55-K 
Please send free information on the John Deere Crawler 
for logging. | am interested in [] Diesel [] Gasoline. 


There is a John Deere 
Industrial Dealer near 
you. Ask him to show 
you the John Deere Trac- 
tors and equipment in 
which you are interested, 








or arrange for a demon- Name ee canduiniaainane 
Stration on your job. 
For detailed literature, a —_ 
clip and mail the coupon 
today! Address 
a en _ State 
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What other 





RECREATIONAL AREAS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


AMBURGERS seem to taste 
better when cooked out of doors. 
So do hot dogs, steaks, and chops. 

Backyard patios get much of the 
evening and week-end business. But 
more families each year make na- 
tional forests their “home away from 
home” for an hour, a day, a week- 
end or a week at a time. 

Not long after a car filled with 
eager, hungry youngsters parks be- 
neath a stately fir, oak, or even scrub 
pine, you will find the grill assem- 
bled and an aroma rising from siz- 
zling, well-seasoned meat. 

Often a dinner call isn’t needed. 
Youngsters have stopped inquisitive 
exploration when the nose advised 
that dinner was about to be served. 

To youngster and adult alike, the 
quiet cushion of pine and fir needles 
underfoot, the stir of the breeze 
rustling the tree-tops, and the heady 
forest tang to air breathed is matched 
only — and then temporarily — by 
the aroma puffed sporadically from 
laden grills and outdoor fireplaces. 

The thoughtful ranger, grizzled 
trapper, nonchalant cowpoke, vigi- 
lant sheepherder, and restless on-the- 
go packer knew outdoor living avail- 
able for the asking in our national 
forests a generation ago. When 
horses stopped, blankets or bed rolls 
went on the ground, and smoke — 
and aroma — wafted from fires built 
in protected areas. 

Generations ago, many of these 
fortunate discoverers of outdoor liv- 
ing undoubtedly made camp in what 
today is a national forest recreation- 
al area, because quite often our 
present-day highways follow routes 
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By WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


United States Senator, Washington 


opened and developed by these early- 
day users. 

Like our motorist of today, the 
packer wanted the most direct route. 
He had to stop enroute. So do the 
motorist and his family. 

Nearly 61 million Americans vis- 
ited national forests during 1957. 
This number will mushroom to 69 
million for 1958, and grow to 75 mil- 
lion during 1959, officials tell me. 

Some of these visitors emulate the 
old timers. They get campfire per- 
mits, head for the back forest trails, 
and literally rough it. They convinc- 
ingly prove by repeated actions that 
they are “camp wise,” know their 
way about, appreciate their forest 
heritage enough to guard it zeal- 
ously. 

Others, necessarily, are short-term 
visitors. Their visits are frequent, 
but they can’t stay long at any one 
time. Maybe the visit will be for one 
meal; perhaps for a full day at a 
time. They are getting to know our 
national forests, being pulled back 
time and again to repeat the pleas- 
ure and relaxation found there. 

As sharp statistical growth indi- 
cates, millions, young and old alike, 
visit our forests each year for the first 
time. These visitors need encourage- 
ment in the way of fireplaces ready 
for their use, and picnic tables await- 
ing the tablecloth and food basket. 
Perhaps only water must be ob- 
tained and heated for coffee. What- 


ever the facility needed, unless it is 
handy at that precise moment, an 
opportunity may have been lost to 
convert another citizen —and_ tax- 
payer — to a growing realization of 
his forest resources. 

I’ve found that the citizen who 
visits recreational areas of our na- 
tional forests regularly understands 
— and supports — adequate appro- 
priations for fire control, timber 
management, construction of timber 
access roads, and reforestation. 

When Congress insists — as it has 
since 1955—that modernization and 
expansion of recreational area de- 
velopment be speeded, this citizen 
responds with his affirmative and 
vocal support. He appreciates the 
need for new and better facilities 
when man-days of use of national 
iorest recreational areas jumps from 
24.5 million in 1955 to 38 million 
expected next year. He expects the 
41,400 family units which existed in 
these recreational regions in 1955 to 
be increased to the 47,600 scheduled 
for completion by 1960. This forest 
user, like those of us who represent 
him in Congress, and others in the 
U. S. Forest Service who actively 
carry out his wishes in forestry mat- 
ters daily, demands action. 

That’s why the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, on which I serve, 
directed the Forest Service in 1955 to 
get the expanded program of mod- 
ernization and development moving 
immediately. 

For every dollar spent in 1955 de- 
veloping these recreational areas, we 
are spending more than seven dollars 
today. The fiscal 1955 Forest Service 
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appropriation contained $1,594,145 
for recreational area development. 
The fiscal 1959 appropriation meas- 
ure contained $9,500,000. 

Working actively in this field, 
Forest Service experts, with the ex- 
ception of fiscal 1957, consistently 
requested more in the way of appro- 
priations than Congress allowed. For 
fiscal 1957, the Forest Service re- 
quested $2,827,250 for recreational 
areas. This was increased to $2,849,- 
750 when the Department of Agri- 
culture sent the budget request to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Congress 
said, in effect, that this still wasn’t 
enough, and appropriated $3,700,000 
instead. 

Since that time, all federal agen- 
cies concerned have redoubled the 
emphasis — and almost tripled the 
eppropriations — to meet the mush- 
rooming recreational needs in our 
national forests. 

When forestry men discuss a fam- 
ily unit in a forest recreation area, 


they are talking in terms of a fire- 
place and table, and the necessary 
sanitation and parking facilities to 
accommodate five people. Time, 
money, and effort are required to 
locate the additional family unit ac- 
commodations. 

Of these three, perhaps time is the 
most precious commodity. Time 
would be more pressing still if the 
Gepression-years campground con- 
struction accomplished by the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, under For- 
est Service direction, weren't stand- 
ing the test of time so well. Many of 
the units built during the 1930's are 
performing yeoman service today. 
Many of the centrally located camp 
kitchens, with three and four fire- 
places and overhead cover, stand in 
their rustic settings today, warming 
a pot of beans for one family, brew- 
ing coffee for another, while still a 
third group stands by with hot dogs 
and marshmallows to be roasted on 
long sticks over the open fire. 


Forestry men reported years ago 
that national forests were popular, 
that we should plan for the day 
when visitors would flood the avail- 
able facilities. However, even their 
estimates were too low. Already we're 
surpassing visitor growth which had 
been projected for 1962. Like too 
many phases of timber management, 
including the building of adequate 
access roads so our ripe timber could 
be harvested on schedule, recreation- 
al area development suffered with 
little more than a lick and a prom- 
ise, until now. 

During peak weekend and holiday 
hours, facility shortages are being en- 
countered in many national forests. 
Fortunately, one family will lend 
cooking space — and in many in- 
stances, elbow room at an _ over- 
worked table—to another family. 
Some of our visitors know the over- 
crowded situation well, anticipate it, 
and bring their own folding equip- 

(Turn to page 42) 





THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


N MY CAREER as a hiker and 
| heals climber, I have visited 
on foot every wild and wilderness 
area in the states of Oregon and 
Washington, together with several 
potential wilderness areas in Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and California. 
I have visited most of the wildlife 
refuges in the western states, and 
every national park and _ national 
monument west of the Mississippi 
containing any sizable amount of 
“back country.” I am a past presi- 
dent of the Mazamas, and former 
chairman of its conservation com- 
mittee; former conservation commit- 
tee chairman, Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs; present chairman, 
conservation committee, Oregon .Au- 
dubon Society; a member of such 
other organizations as the Sierra 
Club, Trustees for Conservation, 
and National Parks Association, for 
which I am also a member of its west- 
ern advisory board; and a reader of 
Living Wilderness magazine for 
nearly twenty years. 

I am the kind of conservationist 
to whom these problems don’t al- 
Ways appear in simple black or 
white — sometimes they seem a little 
gray. I have long ago taken off my 
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rose-colored glasses, and 1 do not 
think that there must be a wilder- 
ness area every time three trees are 
found growing together. So, while I 
believe in wilderness preservation, I 
am unable to support the Wilder- 
ness Bill in its present form. 

My first objection is that it is too 
all-inclusive. I have never thought 
that Indian reservations, wildlife 
refuges, or national parks should be 
included. 

The Indian reservations are not 
public lands, and their inclusion, 
even though on a consent basis, 
tends to dilute the issue. 

The purpose of the federal wild- 
life refuge system is not the preser- 
vation of wilderness. These areas 
were established for the protection 
and production of wildlife for the 
ultimate benefit of man. These are 
managed lands, whose tools of man- 
agement include the regulation of 
water levels, the improvement of 
springs and waterholes, the im- 
poundment of water, the growing of 
plant crops, sometimes the eradica- 
tion of undesirable plant species in 
favor of better forage and browse. 
Under intensive management, it is 
often possible to increase greatly 
wildlife production. The whole con- 
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cept of the refuge system is one of 
management and manipulation, and 
] fail to see how this program would 
be benefited by compulsory wilder- 
ness preservation. 

Regarding the inclusion of the 
national park system in the Wilder- 
ness Bill, 1 belong to that school of 
thought that is very well satisfied, 
indeed, with the way the national 
parks are being run now. Under the 
National Park Act of 1916, as 
amended, the National Park Service 
is required to make the parks avail- 
able for the enjoyment of the Amer- 
ican people, yet at the same time 
preserve them for future generations. 
Between use and preservation there 
is of necessity a certain compromise. 
In my opinion, the Park Service 
has done a remarkable job of meet- 
ing this compromise, by making the 
parks accessible, yet at the same 
time preserving large areas of back 
country as wilderness. I have every 
confidence in its ability to continue 
to do so, for a more dedicated group 
of people is non-existent. I believe 
the present law covering the nation- 
al parks is adequate, and that no 
purpose would be served by includ- 
ing the national park system in the 

(Turn to page 47) 











WILDERNESS — 


A Valid Federal 
Land Use 


By JAMES P. GILLIGAN 


Extension Forester and Research Associate in Forestry 


University of California, Berkeley 


EVERAL years ago I accepted a 

grant from Resources for the 
Future, Inc., to expand my earlier 
studies of wilderness reservations, 
and as a result, I have now visited 
nearly all the major wilderness re- 
gions within the continental United 
States, with the purpose of objective 
study. 

In view of the current debate on 
the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Act, I would like to present the 
conclusions of my studies pertinent 
to this pending legislation. They 
are, briefly, as follows: 

1. We no longer have any large 
area in the United States (not includ- 
ing Alaska) that is truly representa- 
tive of the primeval environment 
and influence suggested in the first 
paragraph of this bill. 

2. It is still possible, however, to 
salvage a series of large roadless land 
units, remaining chiefly within our 
national forests and parks through- 
out the country. These units, in 
varying degree, still offer some of 
the flavor and feeling of a segment 
of original American wilderness, 
even though modified now and sub- 
ject to certain future alterations. 
They are mostly mountain areas, 
largely avoided in early historical 
settlement of our land, except by 
bandits and trappers. 

3. Many of our major wilderness 
regions in national parks and forests, 
even in their present condition, are 
unique and worthy of inclusion in a 
national wilderness system. The es- 
tablishment of wilderness areas is a 


valid purpose for a small percentage 
of our public lands. They can form 
a distinguished and representative 
part of our American culture. 

4. This country can well afford a 
carefully selected series of large wil- 
derness regions in our parks and for- 
ests for several generations to come, 
with only minor infringements on 
rational resource development and 
utilization, or on future recreation 
development needs. As federal lands, 
our parks and forests are becoming 
increasingly the concern of more and 
more people, whose primary interest 
is recreational. This attachment is 
perhaps appropriate in an age where 
leisure may achieve equal rank with 
defense and production as dominant 
national problems. Presumably we 
have retained these lands in federal 
ownership for the benefit of all our 
national public. If local demands 
for development are to be given 
precedence in land management, 
then perhaps those areas should be 
reverted to state, local, or private 
ownership. I feel that decisions on 
federal land use should be resolved 
by comparing gains or losses to the 
nation as a whole. 

5. A significant and reasonable 
definition for American wilderness 
has not been established by any 
agency or group. As a result, we 
have been lumping together areas, 
ranging in size from Thoreau’s 62- 
acre Walden Pond to million-acre 
western tracts, into a general wilder- 
ness category, with the implication 
that all sizes and kinds of roadless 


lands have similar wilderness values, 
If we accept the 5,000 acres men- 
tioned as a minimum-size wilderness 
in this bill, 1 see no reason why all 
wildernesses should not eventually 
deteriorate to a 5,000-acre size and 
still be acknowledged as a “wilder- 
ness.” An impressive national total 
acreage of wilderness could be built 
up in small tracts, but we should 
understand what we would then 
have. A 5,000-acre tract can have a 
boundary of 234 x 234 miles, and 
might require a walk of only 1% 
miles to reach its center. A 200,000- 
acre tract can be 13 x 24 miles, and 
easily require a full day’s hike to 
reach its heartland. For this reason 
and many others associated with size, 
to group great and small land units 
into one national wilderness system 
will not serve to clarify the meaning 
or purposes of wilderness reserva- 
tions as significant steps in our pat- 
tern of federal land management. 
This proliferation of the term “wil- 
cerness,” along with the miscel- 
laneous assignment of wilderness 
values to all types and sizes of road- 
less lands, has caused a great deal of 
confusion in the public mind. It is 
not unusual for national organiza- 
tions and federal agencies to be 
drawn into controversies concerning 
minor land areas, which are of pri- 
mary concern or value only on a 
local basis. Even though they are 
federal lands, and possibly contain 
some special biologic or geologic 
feature, decisions for development 
or non-development of these smaller 
areas should rely principally on local 
or regional opinion, especially when 
the areas cannot be related to na- 
tional importance. 

There are thousands of small 
roadless tracts in this country that 
may represent wilderness conditions 
to many people anxious to preserve 
this or that parcel of land. In my 
opinion, these do not in any way 
compare with the really distinctive 
large roadless regions, but they may 
merit special local attention. Their 
value as bits of “wilderness” will 
soon disintegrate under the impact 
of human use alone, even without 
development. 

My point of emphasis is that this 
bill has an opportunity to set mini- 
mum size standards for a really 
unique system of wilderness units 
that will help establish concepts and 
purposes of wilderness reservations 
for both administrative and public 
thinking. A Forest Service spokes- 
man has stated, “We do not believe 
that areas should remain in the wil- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


DR. HAROLD W. WILM HAS BEEN APPOINTED State Conservation Commissioner of New York by 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. Dr. Wilm, 51, is presently associate dean of 
the State University College of Forestry at Syracuse. Prior to that he was 
national chief of the Division of Watershed Management Research for the U. S. 
Forest Service. He succeeds Sharon J. Mauhs, of Cobleskill, N. Y. The position 
carries a salary of $18,500 and a $3,000 allowance for expenses. In naming the 
forester, Gov. Rockefeller said, "He will carry out these programs and restore 
the Conservation Department to a high level, staffed by qualified experts, and 
keep the department out of politics." The department administers six activi- 
ties: 1) Preservation and improvement of state forests, lands, waters and 
recreational facilities; 2) Correlation and promotion of conservation education; 
3) Care and increase of wildlife resources; 4) Supervision over water resources, 
allocation of sources of public water Supply, licensing of state waterpower 
sites, river regulation, drainage and flood control; 5) Administration of state 
parks; 6) Administration of Saratoga Reservation. Reappointment of two other 
prominent foresters to key state positions was announced last month. DeWitt 
Nelson has been reappointed Director of Natural Resources for California by 
Governor Brown, and Maurice Goddard has been renamed Director of the Department 
of Forests and Waters in Pennsylvania by Governor David Lawrence. 


A REORGANIZATION PLAN AFFECTING THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL FORESTS may be presented 
to the Congress as part of the President's legislative program, according to 
rumors now current in Washington. Such rumors have preceded almost every 
Congress for several decades. Bureau of the Budget, which assists in the 
preparation of the President's program will not, of course, reveal in advance 
what the legislative message may contain. The bureau has, however, admitted to 
its consideration the reorganization of forest land management functions, 
and during the past summer and fall has had a field agent at work in the West 
looking into the activities of both the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture as they affect public land management. 


PRESSURE FOR CONSOLIDATION OF THE FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS of the two depart- 
ments has been generated by the recommendations of a joint committee composed 
of subcommittees of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and of 
the House Government Operations Committee. This group, known as the "Joint 
Committee on Federal Timber," held hearings in the Pacific Northwest in 1955 
and 1956, and among other things recommended "the consolidation in the Forest 
Service of the forestry functions and the surface resource management responsi- 
bilities for commercial forest land under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs," and, "that a reorganization plan to accomplish this be prepared 
by the President under the authority provided by the Reorganization Act of 1949 
(Public Law 109, 8lst Cong.) and that it be laid before the Congress for the 
prescribed sixty-day period commencing with the convening of Congress in 
January 1959." 














THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET RESPONDED TO THE RECOMMENDATION on July 1, 1958, but was rather 
non=committal: "Because the organization of forestry functions is still under 
Study and because the President's 1959 legislative program will not be formu- 
lated until late this year, we are unable to inform you at this time as to 
whether or not a reorganization plan for consolidation of the commercial 
forestry functions of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture will be trans- 





(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—/(Continued) 


mitted to the Congress next January." As we go to press, it is understood that 
the Bureau of the Budget still has the matter under consideration, and that 
it has been discussing the possibilities with the agencies involved. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR HAS OPPOSED THE CONSOLIDATION as recommended by the Joint 





Committee, and the Bureau of the Budget has also disagreed, in a reply to the 
Joint Committee, with the suggested transfer to the Forest Service of the 
forestry functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, stating, "The proposed 
transfer would unnecessarily involve the Forest Service in complex problems 
of Indian welfare and would disperse responsibility for assisting the Indians 
in the management of their resources." 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS REMAINED DISCREETLY SILENT in so far as public 





expression of its opinion is concerned. The consolidation as proposed by the 
Joint Committee would enlarge the functions and personnel of the department. 
While it is not believed that the department would object to the committee 
recommendations, it would be poor politics to appear to be eager to take over 
the functions of another agency. Support for enlargement of the Forest Service 
through the recommended consolidation is being generated, however, by groups 
outside the government. 





FROM THE STANDPOINT OF EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT, a consolidation of federal forest land 


management functions makes considerable sense. It would eliminate the necessity 
for certain duplications of overhead personnel in Washington, the regions, and 
the field offices; it would result in one set of rules and regulations to be 
followed by users of the federal forest areas. Where such a consolidation 
should take place, however, is another question. The Joint Committee believes 
that the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture, by reason of its size 
and experience, should absorb the forestry functions now in the Department of 
the Interior. On the other hand, a transfer of certain land management func- 
tions from Interior to Agriculture would still retain the present overlap be- 
tween the two departments. Interior would still be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the public land laws, the mining and grazing acts, water development 
responsibilities, the administration of wildlife refuges, and national parks. 
As a result, the question has been asked in some quarters, "Why not bring the 
federal forest management functions all within the Department of the Interior?" 
Except for the national forests, and other lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service, the Department of Agriculture has very little federal land 
management responsibility. The Department of Agriculture is essentially a re- 
search and service department and an administrator of laws affecting farmers, 
whereas the Department of the Interior is essentially a public land and 
resources management department. The federal service functions in forestry— 
that is, service to state and private forestry—are under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture, as is the major area of federal forestry re- 
search. This is a further argument for putting federal forest lands under that 
department. It will be recalled that one task group of the Hoover Commission 
recommended consolidation of the forestry functions within the Department of 
the Interior, although the commission as a whole proposed a reorganization 
somewhat in line with that proposed by the Joint Committee. 


EARLY IN THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION A CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM following the recom- 





mendations of the Hoover Commission was prepared. It was never presented to the 
Congress, however, because a number of western Senators and Representatives 
objected strongly. One of the principal reasons for the objection is reported 
to be that the plan included the transfer of the Taylor Grazing Lands along 
with the forests. It is understood now that such consolidation as may be sug- 
gested by the President will not affect the administration of grazing, thus 
drawing the teeth of the former opposition. 


THERE IS A POSSIBILITY THAT THE PRESIDENT MAY NOT SUBMIT A CONSOLIDATION PLAN. The 





Administration is under no obligation to follow the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee. There are indications, however, that the Democrat-heavy Congress 
may proceed with a plan of its own if the President does not act. The commit- 
tee recommendations have the Administration in the difficult spot of either 
moving in the direction indicated by the Hoover Commission or coming up with 
good reasons for not doing so. The current interest being generated by the 
consolidation proposals may be designed to have a political effect looking 
toward 1960. 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson (r.) accompanied 
by Forest Service Chief 
McArdle, presents check to 
Treasury Sec’y. Anderson 


THE BILLIONTH DOLLAR 





N November 21, 1958, Secretary 

of Agriculture Benson turned 
over to Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson the billionth dollar from 
the sale or lease of national forest 
resources. The billionth dollar was 
contained in a check, amounting to 
54,651,345.79, which represents last 
quarter sales of national forest tim- 
ber and other products by the Forest 
service’s Regional Headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon. 

In presenting this check, Secretary 
Benson said: “In this day of heavy 
drain on the federal treasury it is 
certainly refreshing to be able to an- 
nounce that one of the Department 
of Agriculture agencies has returned 
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to the treasury a total of a billion 
dollars. This billion dollars repre- 
sents the gross income from the na- 
tional forest system since the Forest 
Service was established in 1905. 

“I would be remiss if I didn’t 
point out that the national forests 
also have many other important 
values in addition to this revenue. 
They supply much of the water for 
agriculture, industry, and home con- 
sumption. They furnish wood, for- 
age, and recreation for millions of 
Americans. About 62 million people 
visited the national forests last year. 
They are a home for fish and wild- 
life. 

“If receipts continue to come in 


The billionth dollar is 
contained in this check 
representing last quarter 
sales of national forest 
timber and other products, 
by Forest Service’s region- 
al office at Portland, Ore. 


as they have during the past two or 
three years, I believe the Forest Serv- 
ice will return its second billion dol- 
lars to the Treasury within the next 
ten years. Receipts have increased 
because the Forest Service is improv- 
ing and managing these lands for a 
continuous yield of resources. Some 
of the land which was in poor condi- 
tion when taken over is now pro- 
ducing usable crops of timber and 
forage. Demand for these products 
is great, and will continue to in- 
crease. 

Receipts for fiscal year 1958 to- 
talled $91,545,820 and for the two 
preceding years were well above the 
$100 million mark. 











Let the Good Friends In 


Doors 








Did you ever stop to realize 
This simple little fact: 
That though you build upon a hill 
Or on some plotted tract 
That, though you use the greatest care 
With ceiling, walls and floors, 
Your house is just an empty shell 
Until you hang the doors. 


The doors to keep the winter out, 
To keep good cheer within; 
The doors to keep the welshers out 
And let the good friends in. 
The doors that swing so gently 
To the touch of childish hand; 
Just think the whole thing thru and thru 


And you will understand. 


There’s nothing quite so beautiful 
As a door when rightly made. 
There’s nothing quite so sturdy 
If by chance some are afraid. 
So here’s the whole idea 
Behind this little pome, 
You must have good, substantial doors 
Before your house is home. 


— Van Bo.inc 
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A Fragment of A Star 


A new “moon” is in orbit on Farragut Square. As 
a stroller starts eastward across the park on a sunny 
afternoon, the new satellite can be seen fully 250 
yards away as it reflects the sun’s rays in a warm, 
golden glow. We refer to our new front door at 
919 Seventeenth Street — choice Douglasfir from a 
monarch of the woods all the way from the Wynooche 
watershed in the state of Washington. A thing of 
beauty, our new door is easily the loveliest thing on 
the whole square, and seems to proclaim proudly that 
“wood is wonderful.” 

There have been many famous doors, of course. 
Lorenzo Ghilberti required twenty years to sculpt his 
famous bronze doors for the Baptistry at Florence. 
Of these, Michelangelo was to comment a century 
later that they were “worthy to grace the Gates of 
Paradise.” We won’t go quite that far about our new 
front door,- but many discriminating people have 
roundly praised it, including Russell Barnes, a fine 
craftsman himself. “There,” he said, as he stood back 
to admire the new door in place, “is the finest door 
I've ever hung.” 

The response of people to beautifully-grained wood 
has always intrigued us, and of interest is the fact that 
practically everyone does a double take when they 
first encounter our new front door. Men peer closely 
at the grain, fiddle with the latch and examine the 
thickness. We saw one woman caress it with her 
gloved hand. They ask all sorts of questions and make 
all manner of comment. “Wood has personality,” one 
lady caller told us firmly, pointing her umbrella at 
our door, “and that’s why I love it.” Another said, 
“Douglasfir, that’s the big one next to the Sequoias, 
isn’t it?” Another one, “It seems odd that any wood 
so full of sunshine would come from a region where 
the rainfall is the heaviest in the country.” Yet 
another visitor said, “The way it grows —so arrow 
straight — reminds me of our old eastern white pine. 
I hope this doesn’t disappear like that did.” 

It won’t. Our new front door comes from a part of 
the world where Douglasfir is being grown and har- 
vested wisely. A decade ago, the Simpson Logging 
Company—the donor of our door—entered into an 
agreement with government foresters whereby timber 
growing on both company and national forest lands 
would be managed cooperatively under a renewable 
type of management for 100 years. This means that 
when the agreement expires on New Year’s Eve in the 
year 2046, the grandchildren of the people living 
there now will have standing on those acres as much 
timber as is here at present. 

A cheering thought, you say? You bet it is, and 
this sustained-yield agreement has made all the differ- 
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ence in growing towns like Shelton and McCleary, 
where woods workers feel secure. Morale is good be- 
cause people are hopeful. For example, these workers 
can turn out one million doors a year from more than 
2000 different patterns. But when they heard about 
this door, and who it was for, they threw all the old 
patterns away and resolved that this was really going 
to be something. 

The job they did and the old and honorable skills 
they brought into play are a tribute to free enterprise 
at its best. Fallers,. buckers, scalers, loaders, boom men, 
millpond men. sawyers, re-saw men, graders, kilnmen, 
edgermen, planermen, artists and craters all had a 
hand in it. Superintendent “Dud” Nelson personally 
attended to the selection of materials and final assem- 
bly. Due to the size of our door, machinery had to 
be re-rigged and the materials especially designed for 
strength to protect against slamming, and against vari- 
ations of temperature inside and out. Special oak 
dowels were designed to hold the stiles and rails snugly 
in the tooled panels. The tooling had to be as true 
as a piston going into a cylinder block. Carving of 
AFA’s insignia on the big straight-grained panel was 
the work of Clarence Beauchamp. Working from an 
AFA letterhead, he drew the pattern on the bare wood 
surface and then etched it out in relief with routing 
tools. Chief Painter Andy Hopland applied the var- 
nish to the soft, yellow surface of the wood, and the 
job was done. Seven feet high, four-and-a-half feet 
wide, two-and-a-half inches thick, and weighing 325 
pounds, the door was crated up and loaded on a 
truck for delivery from Washington State to Wash- 
ington, D. C., 3400 miles across America. 

If you are saying to yourself by this time that we 
are highly pleased with this door, you are absolutely 
right. To us, the way it evolved is reminiscent of the 
old legend concerning the forging by James Black of 
the original Bowie knife. Only the finest steel was 
used in this remarkable blade. But to this, Black 
added something special—a fragment of a star — 
thereby giving this one and only knife a touch of the 
infinite itself. 

We think our door has a touch of the infinite too. 
God, we believe, loves a good craftsman, and many 
skills went into the production of our door. But the 
really inspiring thing is that this living substance, 
wood, is renewable, and out there on the Wynooche 
watershed it is actually being renewed. In this manner, 
good foresters and good craftsmen are adding their 
own fragment of a star to this task of growing and 
wisely using our tree wealth, both for today and for all 
the tomorrows. If infinite means life everlasting, then 
this cycle of the trees is exactly that. 
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North Carolina conference was 
attended by 114 woodland owners 




















The Governor’s conference in North Carolina was one of a series of small woodland 
meetings held in every timber producing region and many states from Aug. to Dec. 
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What They Said... 
“ x ‘Ne a | rh Y ™ 4 f 7 Y 
MEMBERS’ COMMENTS ON OPINION POLL 
Provide, at nominal fee, a bull- I have been thinking how I could Dunning, Farmington, Connecticut. 
dozer with disk harrows to land- fill out the Small Woodlands Opin- 
owners desirous of preparing land ion Poll in a helpful manner. This ...1f there is one thing that the 
for planting trees. We as a family is a problem I am very interested in, small woodland needs, it is research. 
have worked with power saw and as the waste in this section of the Although for nine years a consult- 
‘ tractor in land preparation, and suc- country is great. In fact, around here ant to small woodland owners, | am 
cessfully planted 54,000 slash seed- there is an almost complete lack of still a bit short on the knowledge 
i| ling pine. However, any future management of small woodlands. needed to manage small woodlands 
' preparation will be by machine! This is probably due to our soil effectively. Sure, I can do a good 
‘ Rugged work! and climate which cause a relatively job of timber marking for an imme- 
Provide more tree planters per slow growth, thus making it harder diate sale and leave enough in the 
county. The delivery of seedlings to count on a return of money spent woods to grow for future sales, but 
causes a pile-up for use of a single on managing woodlands. And that, on really small areas the time neces- 
j planter in the limited planting pe- of course, is the crux of the problem sary to study the area and under- 
1 riod. — Chris J. Fette, Pembroke, — to convince owners that it pays to stand how to make the most of it 
Georgia. manage small woodlands. — John S. (Turn to page 55) 
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attended meetings — 280 registered 





By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


dland Qwners Want 


ONG TERM credit, expanded 
technical guidance, more public 
cost-sharing for forestry of a delayed- 
income nature, and increased educa- 
tion and training received the most 
attention on the Opinion Poll con- 
ducted through the August, 1958, 
American Forests magazine. Tax ad- 
justments and better markets for low- 
grade material also were urged by 
many respondents. The preferred 
programs pertain to most of the tim- 
ber-producing regions of the United 
States, as the responding AFA mem- 
bers own woodlands in 38 states. 
Most of the opposition, voiced by 
only one per cent, centered around 
suggestions for public acquisition or 
long-term leasing of depleted forest 
lands for rehabilitation by public 
agencies. 
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No single suggestion of any kind 
received a simple majority (i.e. over 
50 per cent of the respondents assign- 
ing a rating of six or higher on a 
priority scale of one to twelve). 
Many people rated or checked the 
programs they favored most and then 
left the others blank. Some frankly 
wrote along the margin, “I don’t 
know.” 

A determined minority punctu- 
ated their responses to certain ques- 
tions with exclamations of “Social- 
ism”; “No, no, never”; “Keep Uncle 
Sam out of it”; “Think-man-think”; 
“The dead hand of socialism”; 
“Washington thinking!” 

The latter comment prompted a 
sorting of replies from the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area. Only eight were re- 
ceived. One favored public acquisi- 


N. C. conference was one of better- Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina opened the state’s small woodland confer- 
ence, where the land owners discussed their problems and the experts did the listening 


tion or leasing of run-down forests, 
and two opposed the idea. Most were 
noncommittal on this subject. But 
a majority felt that creation of spe- 
cial credit facilities would encourage 
owners toward better woodland man- 
agement. 

Apparently AFA members are 
keenly interested in better forestry, 
because many of them enclosed let- 
ters and made explanatory notations 
on the questionnaires. 

Taxation was uppermost in many 
minds: 

“Tax only the income from ap- 
proved Tree Farms.” 

“Equalize the ad valorem taxes, so 
land owners can grow a sixty-year 
crop of trees without fear of being 
wiped out.” 

(Turn to page 57) 
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WHAT AFA’S WOODLAND OWNERS WANT 


ENCOURAGE OWNERS TOWARD BETTER MANAGEMENT BY 
CREATING SPECIAL CREDIT FACILITIES, AS HAS BEEN 
DONE FOR SMALL BUSINESS, ON LONG-TERM LOANS (10 
YEARS AND LONGER) AND AT INTEREST RATES GEARED 
TO THE EARNING POWER OF THE PROPERTY 
EXPAND PRESENT FEDERAL-STATE FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 
TO PROVIDE ONE PUBLIC FORESTER IN EACH FORESTED 
COUNTY 





ENCOURAGE OWNERS BY EXPANDING ACP AND OTHER 
PUBLIC COST-SHARING FOR FORESTRY OF A DELAYED 
INCOME NATURE SUCH AS PLANTING, STAND IMPROVE- 
MENT, FIREBREAK CONSTRUCTION AND SIMILAR CAPI- 
TAL OUTLAYS 





PROVIDE AN AWARD OR OTHER INCENTIVE PROGRAM, 
COUPLED WITH INCREASED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF OWNERS 





LONG-TERM AGREEMENTS WITH A PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
GIVING IT “FIRST REFUSAL” AT CURRENT STUMPAGE 
RATES ON TIMBER READY TO CUT IN RETURN FOR FREE 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 





MAKE AN AWARD OR OTHER FORM OF PUBLIC RECOG- 
NITION FOR OWNERS DOING A GOOD JOB... 
PROVIDE CREDIT FOR ORGANIZATION OF COOPERATIVES 
TO MANAGEMENT WOODLANDS AND/OR MARKET FOR- 
EST PRODUCTS OF MEMBERS 





MAINTAIN EXISTING PUBLIC PROGRAMS AT PRESENT 
LEVELS AND DEPEND UPON FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT TO STIMULATE THE INTENSITY OF FORESTRY 
NEEDED 





SAME AS (3) ABOVE BUT WITH LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 
FOR PRIVATE OWNERS TO CONTRACT WITH PRIVATE 
FORESTERS FOR THE EXPENDITURE OF COST-SHARING 
FUNDS UNDER THE APPROVAL OF PUBLIC AGENCIES __ 
LONG-TERM LEASING BY PUBLIC AGENCIES ORGANIZED 
TO REBUILD THE FOREST RESOURCE AND RETURN IT TO 
THE ORIGINAL OWNER WHO WOULD RECEIVE AN AN- 
NUAL RENTAL DURING THE LEASE PERIOD. THIS AP- 
PLIES ONLY TO SMALL OWNERSHIPS WITH WOODLANDS 
SO DEPLETED THAT NO INCOME IS OBTAINABLE FOR 
20 YEARS OR MORE 





LONG-TERM AGREEMENTS WITH A PUBLIC AGENCY OR- 
GANIZED TO MANAGE SMALL OWNERSHIPS AND SELL 
PRODUCTS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT AN APPROPRIATE 
PERCENTAGE FEE OF GROSS SALE VALUE 





A SPECIAL TYPE OF PUBLIC ACQUISITION TO PROVIDE 
FOR REHABILITATION OF CONTIGUOUS SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS INCAPABLE OF NATURAL REGENERATION. WHEN 
AGAAM CAPABLE OF COMMERCIAL OPERATION, SUCH 
LANDS WOULD BE SOLD IN BLOCKS OF MANAGEABLE 
SIZE BY BID PROCEDURES FOR PRIVATE OPERATION UN- 
DER A GUARANTEE OF FUTURE GOOD MANAGEMENT 


High 





Low Opposition No Opinion Tota! 
Priority Priority Written in Recorded 
1-3 4-12 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percerit 
35 13 3 49 100 
3s 20 1 44 100 
32 16 3 49 100 
31 16 1 52 100 
23 16 3 58 100 
21 15 1 63 100 
21 13 3 63 100 
20 16 1 63 100 
15 16 3 66 100 
13 10 7 70 100 
10 13 7 70 100 
5 15 7 73 100 
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Drawing from Wolves of North America 


F SOMEONE were looking for an 

emblem to personify the disappear- 
ing American wilderness, no more 
appropriate symbol could be found 
than a picture of a great gray timber 
wolf, howling his defiance at the 
world from the crest of a snow-clad 
hill. The eerie hunting call of the 
wolf was the first land sound that 
the sea-weary Pilgrims heard as the 
Mayflower, on its first night in the 
New World, lay at anchor in the 
shelter of Provincetown’s sandy hook. 
John Smith’s colonists in Virginia al- 
ready had found the wolf to be one 
of the great local handicaps to ani- 
mal husbandry; and in the charter 
meetings of each successive new col- 
ony, ways and means of dealing with 
wolf depredations were among the 
first orders of business. 

Indian hunters were hired to kill 
wolves; special grants were made for 
importing trained wolf dogs from 
Europe; bounties were offered; wolf- 
proof fences were proposed; and 
poison, setguns, pits, and traps were 
thrown into the campaign. Colonial 
militia companies often trained for 
skirmishes against the Indians by 
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mustering for wolf hunts rather than 
spending the day at close-order drill. 
The Annals of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
for example, record that in 1634, 
“On training day, Capt. Turner, by 
direction of Col. Humfrey, went 
with his company to Nahant to hunt 
the wolves. This was pleasant amuse- 
ment for training day.” Drives and 
“ring hunts,” in which all of the 
male residents of one or more towns 
turned out to surround and converge 
upon known wolf haunts, were pop- 
ular colonial pastimes. 

In spite of this persecution, the 
wolf retreated slowly and reluctant- 
ly. Open-range livestock raising, 
which has characterized frontier agri- 
culture throughout American _his- 
tory, made things easy for an animal 
adapted by many thousands of years 
of evolution to killing deer, elk, 
moose and buffalo. As the white 
man, in his advance across the conti- 
nent, replaced these native wild 
grazing animals with fat milk and 
beef cattle, swine, sheep, and goats, 
the wolf quite naturally turned its 
attention to these readily available 
and less agile food supplies. 





By JAMES B. TREFETHEN 


settlements 


Wherever 
established, the wolf was always pres- 
ent, for it was one of the most widely 
distributed of American mammals, 
ranging from north of the Arctic 
Circle south to tropical Mexico, and 


new were 


from one coast to the other. It was 
driven from each settled area only 
when the last sizable scrap of wilder- 
ness was tamed. In Massachusetts, 
near Amherst, wolves persisted well 
into the 19th century in a large 
swamp that then existed north and 
west of the present college town. 
There were wolves in Pennsylvania 
as late as 1890. They were still to 
be found along the Delaware River 
in New Jersey until 1842, and six 
wolf scalps were presented for boun- 
ty in New York state in 1897. 

But as the wilderness retreated 
before the wave of settlement, the 
main body of the wolf population 
went with it. By the beginning of 
the present century only scraps of 
occupied wolf habitat existed in the 
East, but wolves were still plentiful 
and troublesome in the western 
cattle and sheep country. Here the 

(Turn to page 48) 
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OR A human character to reveal 
truly exceptional qualities one 
must have the good fortune to be 
able to observe its performance over 
many years. If this performance is 
devoid of all egoism, if its guiding 
motive is unparalleled generosity, if 
it is absolutely certain that there is 
no thought of recompense and that, 
in addition, it has left its visible 
mark upon the earth, then there can 
be no mistake. 
About forty years ago I was taking 
a long trip on foot over mountain 
heights quite unknown to tourists in 
that ancient region where the Alps 
thrust down into Provence. All this, 
at the time I embarked upon my 
long walk through these deserted re- 
gions, was barren and colorless land. 
Nothing grew there but wild laven- 
der. 
I was crossing the area at its widest 
point, and after three days’ walking 
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found myself in the midst of un- 
paralleled desolation. I camped near 
the vestiges of an abandoned village. 
I had run out of water the day be- 
fore, and had to find some. These 
clustered houses, although in ruins, 
like an old wasps’ nest, suggested 
that there must once have been a 
spring or a well here. There was, 
indeed, a spring, but it was dry. The 
five or six houses, roofless, gnawed 
by wind and rain, the tiny chapel 
with its crumbling steeple, stood 
about like the houses and chapels in 
living villages, but all life had van- 
ished. 

It was a fine June day, brilliant 
with sunlight, but over this unshel- 
tered land, high in the sky, the wind 
blew with unendurable ferocity. It 
growled over the carcasses of the 
houses like a lion disturbed at its 
meal. I had to move my camp. 
After five hours’ walking I had 











The Man Who Planted Hope 


still not found water, and there was 
nothing to give me any hope of find- 
ing any. All about me was the same 
dryness, the same coarse grasses. | 
thought I glimpsed in the distance a 
small black silhouette, upright, and 
took it for the trunk of a solitary 
tree. In any case, I started towards it. 
It was a shepherd. Thirty sheep were 
lying about him on the baking earth. 

He gave me a drink from his 
water-gourd and, a little later, took 
me to his cottage in a fold of the 
plain. He drew his water—excellent 
water — from a very deep natural 
well above which he had constructed 
a primitive winch. 

The man spoke little. This is the 
way of those who live alone, but 
one felt that he was sure of him- 
self, and confident in his assurance. 
That was unexpected in this barren 
country. He lived, not in a cabin, 
but in a real house built of stone 
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and Grew Happiness 


that bore plain evidence of how his 
own efforts had reclaimed the ruin 
he had found there on his arrival. 
His roof was strong and sound. The 
wind on its tiles made the sound of 
the sea upon its shores. 

The place was in order, the dishes 
washed, the floor swept, his rifle 
oiled; his soup was boiling over the 
fire. I noticed then that he was 
cleanly shaved, that all his buttons 
were firmly sewed on, that his cloth- 
ing had been mended with the me- 
ticulous care that makes the mend- 
ing invisible. He shared his soup 
with me and afterwards, when I of- 
lered my tobacco pouch, he told me 
that he did not smoke. His dog, as 
silent as himself, was friendly with- 
out being servile. ; 

It was understood from the first 
that I should spend the night there; 
the nearest village was still more 
than a day and a half away. And be- 
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sides I was perfectly familiar with 
the nature of the rare villages in that 
region. There were four or five of 
them scattered well apart from each 
other on these mountain slopes, 
among white oak thickets, at the ex- 
treme end of the wagon roads. They 
were inhabited by charcoal-burners, 
and the living was bad. Families, 
crowded together in a climate that is 
excessively harsh both in winter and 
in summer, found no escape from 
the unceasing conflict of personali- 
ties. Irrational ambition reached in- 
ordinate proportions in the contin- 
ual desire for escape. The men took 
their wagon-loads of charcoal to the 
town, then returned. The soundest 
characters broke under the perpetual 
grind. The women nursed their 
grievances. There was rivalry in 
everything, over the price of char- 
coal as over a pew in the church. 
And over all there was the wind, also 





By JEAN GIONO 
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He is one of the most outstanding con- 
temporary writers in France today. He 
is winner of several important literary 
prizes, and was lately elected to take 
Colette’s vacant place in the Académie 
Goncourt. He has accepted an honorary 


fellowship of The Men of the Trees. 





ceaseless to rasp upon the nerves. 
There were epidemics of suicide and 
frequent cases of insanity, usually 
homicidal. 

The shepherd went to fetch a 
small sack and poured out a heap of 
acorns on the table. He began to 
inspect them, one by one, with great 
concentration, separating the good 
from the bad. I smoked my pipe. I 
did offer to help him. He told me 
that it was his job. And in fact, see- 
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ing the care he devoted to the task, 
I did not insist. That was the whole 
of our conversation. When he had 
set aside a large enough pile of good 
acorns he counted them out by tens, 
meanwhile eliminating the small 
ones or those which were slightly 
cracked, for now he examined them 
more closely. When he had thus 
selected one hundred perfect acorns 
he stopped and we went to bed. 

There was peace in being with 
this man. The next day I asked if I 
might rest here for a day. He found 
it quite natural—or, to be more 
exact, he gave me the impression 
that nothing could startle him. The 
rest was not absolutely necessary, but 
I was interested and wished to know 
more about him. He opened the pen 
and led his flocks to pasture. Before 
leaving, he plunged his sack of care- 
fully selected and counted acorns 
into a pail of water. 

I noticed that he carried for a stick 
an iron rod as thick as my thumb 
and about a yard and a half long. 
Resting myself by walking, I fol- 
lowed a path parallel to his. His 
pasture was in a valley. He left the 
little flock in charge of the dog and 
climbed towards where I stood. I 
was afraid that he was about to re- 
buke me for my indiscretion, but it 
was not that at all: this was the way 
he was going, and he invited me to 
go along if I had nothing better to 
do. He climbed to the top of the 
ridge, 100 yards away. 

There he began thrusting his iron 
rod into the earth, making a hole in 
which he planted an acorn; then he 
refilled the hole. He was planting 
oak trees. I asked him if the land 
belonged to him. He answered no. 
Did he know whose it was? He did 
not. He supposed it was community 
property, or perhaps belonged to 
people who cared nothing about it. 
He was not interested in finding out 
whose it was. He planted his hun- 
dred acorns with the greatest care. 
After the midday meal he resumed 
his planting. I suppose I must have 
been fairly insistent in my question- 
ing, for he answered me. For three 
years he had been planting trees in 
this wilderness. He had _ planted 
100,000. Of the 100,000, 20,000 had 
sprouted. Of these 20,000 he still 
expected to lose about half, to ro- 
dents or to the unpredictable designs 
of Providence. There remained 10,- 
000 oak trees to grow where nothing 
had grown before. 

That was when I began to wonder 
about the age of this man. He was 
obviously over fifty. Fifty-five, he 
told me. His name was Elzéard Bouf- 
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fier. He had once had a farm in the 
lowlands. There he had had his life. 
He had lost his only son, then his 
wife. He had withdrawn into this 
solitude, where his pleasure was to 
live leisurely with his lambs and his 
dog. It was his opinion that this 
land was dying for want of trees. He 
added that, having no very pressing 
business of his own, he had resolved 
to remedy this state of affairs. 

Since I was at that time, in spite 
of my youth, leading a solitary lite, I 
understood how to deal gently with 
solitary spirits. But my very youth 
forced me to consider the future in 
relation to myself and to a certain 
quest for happiness. I told him that 
in thirty years his 10,000 oaks would 
be magnificent. He answered quite 
simply that if God granted him life, 
in thirty years he would have 
planted so many more that these 
10,000 would be like a drop of water 
in the ocean. 

Besides, he was now studying the 
reproduction of beech trees and had 
a nursery of seedlings grown from 
beechnuts near his cottage. The 
seedlings, which he had protected 
from his sheep with a wire fence, 
were very beautiful. He was also 
considering birches for the valleys 
where, he told me, there was a cer- 
tain amount of moisture a few yards 
below the surface of the soil. 

The next day we parted. 

The following year came the War 
of 1914, in which I was involved for 
the next five years. An infantryman 
hardly had time for reflecting upon 
trees. To tell the truth, the thing 
itself had made no impression upon 
me; I had considered it as a hobby, 
a stamp collection, and forgotten it. 

The war over, I found myself pos- 
sessed of a tiny demobilization bonus 
and a huge desire to breathe fresh 
air for a while. It was with no other 
objective that I again took the road 
to the barren lands. 

The countryside had not changed. 
However, beyond the deserted vil- 
lage I glimpsed in the distance a sort 
of grayish mist that covered the 
mountain-tops like a carpet. Since 
the day before, I had begun to think 
again of the shepherd tree-planter. 
“Ten thousand oaks,” I reflected, 
“really take up quite a bit of space.” 
I had seen too many men die during 
those five years not to imagine easily 
that Elzéard Bouffier was dead, espe- 
cially since, at twenty, one regards 
men of fifty as old men with nothing 
left to do but die. He was not dead. 
As a matter of fact, he was extremely 
spry. He had changed jobs. Now he 
had only four sheep but, instead, a 


hundred beehives. He had got :id 
of the sheep because they threatened 
his young trees. For, he told ine 
(and I saw for myself), the war hid 
disturbed him not at all. He had in- 
perturbably continued to plant. 

The oaks of 1910 were then ten 
years old and taller than either of us. 
It was an impressive spectacle. I was 
literally speechless and, as he did 
not talk, we spent the whole day 
walking in silence through his forest. 
In three sections, it measured eleven 
kilometers in length and _ three 
kilometers at its greatest width. 
When you remembered that all this 
had sprung from the hands and the 
soul of this one man, without tech- 
nical resources, you understand that 
men could be as effectual as God in 
realms other than that of destruc- 
tion. 

He had pursued his plan, and 
beech trees as high as my shoulder, 
spreading out as far as the eye could 
reach, confirmed it. He showed me 
handsome clumps of birch planted 
five years before — that is, in 1915, 
when I had been fighting at Verdun. 
He had set them out in all the val- 
leys where he had guessed — and 
rightly —that there was moisture 
almost at the surface of the ground. 
They were as delicate as young girls, 
and very well established. 

Creation seemed to come about in 
a sort of chain reaction. He did not 
worry about it; he was determinedly 
pursuing his task in all its simplicity; 
but as we went back towards the vil- 
lage I saw water flowing in brooks 
that had been dry since the memory 
of man. This was the most impres- 
sive result of chain reaction that I 
had seen. These dry streams had 
once, long ago, run with water. Some 
of the dreary villages I mentioned 
before had been built on the sites of 
ancient Roman settlements, traces of 
which still remained; and archaeolo- 
gists, exploring there, had found 
fish-hooks where, in the twentieth 
century, cisterns were needed to as- 
sure a small supply of water. 

The wind, too, scattered seeds. As 
the water reappeared, so there re- 
appeared willows, rushes, meadows, 
gardens, flowers, and a certain pur- 
pose in being alive. But the transfor- 
mation took place so gradually that 
it became part of the pattern with- 
out causing any astonishment. Hunt- 
ers, climbing into the wilderness in 
pursuit of hares or wild boar, had of 
course noticed the sudden growth of 
little trees, but had attributed it to 
some natural caprice of the earth. 
That is why no one meddled with 

(Turn to page 44) 
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PASS 
Controversy 


By VIRLIS L. FISCHER 


F YOU THINK bears are the num- 

ber-one problem of the National 
Park Service, you’re wrong. It is 
building new roads. Probably no 
other problem under the Mission 66 
program for park improvement has 
touched off such a controversy. It 
isn’t a failure to recognize the need 
for the new roads so much as it is a 
question of where they are to be 
built and to what standards. And 
the disagreement is not by the mo- 
toring public, most of whom will be 
appreciative users, but by a segment 
of hikers and mountain climbers 
who believe that the new roads are 
too good and mar the natural scene 
too much. 

Although there had been previous 
criticism of the Stevens Canyon high- 
way in Mt. Rainier and particularly 
the new Hurricane Ridge road in 
Olympic National Park, the matter 
came to a head in late summer in 
Yosemite, where the new Tioga Pass 
road is under construction. This 
project comprises a relocation and 
modernization of the old Tioga Pass 
road. 

There is no disagreement that 
something had to be done about this 
relic of the one-hoss-shay. In addi- 
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Highway grade along lefthand shoreline of Lake Tenaya is difficult to detect 


tion to the normal park traffic, Tioga 
Pass has long been a trans-Sierra 
route used by large numbers of peo- 
ple, whose visit to the park is some- 
what incidental to their main pur- 
pose of reaching other destinations. 
Recognition seems to be general that 
the old, narrow, tortuous bottleneck 
had to go. 

While I was standing at the Tioga 
Pass checking station, an elderly 
tourist from Nebraska arrived and 
objected to paying the park entrance 
fee on the grounds that friends had 
told him this was the worst road he 
would encounter on his entire west- 
ern trip, and why should there be a 
toll for such a dubious “privilege?” 
He muttered that he was going to 
write his Congressman about it. Even 
Dr. Harold Bradley, president of the 
Sierra Club, concedes that, ‘““We are 
all in agreement that something had 
to be done to improve the 21 miles 
remaining of the old mine road.” 
Thus it will be understood that we 
are not dealing with a fresh invasion 
of a hitherto “unspoiled wilderness,” 
for there has been a road in use in 
this area for almost 75 years. 

Controversy over the project has 
centered around that portion travers- 
ing the Tenaya Basin, a real scenic 
gem. The Park Service saw here an 
opportunity to make a breathtaking 


presentation of this outstanding fea- 
ture to the American people. With 
some careful planning and special 
treatment, it was possible to com- 
bine a spectacular view with the en- 
gineering problem of getting over 
the divide. The result will be a 
scenic highway offering sweeping 
views of the entire Tenaya Basin 
with its lake, its trees, its granite 
peaks and domes. Then, when the 
highway crosses the divide, famed 
Half Dome is seen in the other 
direction. At this climactic overlook 
a parking area will be provided for 
the leisurely enjoyment of the vast, 
inspiring, and majestic scene. Des- 
tined to become one of the most 
photographed places in America, it 
seems likely to rival in popularity 
the Going-to-the-Sun highway in 
Glacier National Park and the Trail 
Ridge road in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. 

This outstanding example of park 
planning may well become a special 
tribute to the devotion of the Na- 
tional Park Service, charged with 
the responsibility of administering 
the park system for the benefit of all 
the American people. For if the 
pressure of critics had prevailed, 
mediocrity would have been substi- 
tuted for grandeur. 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Maori girls in traditional costume 
at Gateway to model Maori village 
hold pois, used to accompany songs 


Mt. Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.) is one of 
the three active voleanoes found in 
the Tongariro National Park region 
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Skiers ride T-Bar tow on Staircase Slope, Mt. Raupehu. The 
North Island’s favorite skiing. resort is located in Tongariro Park 


forest notes from 


new 





zealand#= 


OR many centuries before the ar- 

rival of the Maori, and later the 
white men, New Zealand was heavily 
clothed in magnificent native forest. 
In its temperate climate in the South 
Pacific latitude of 40 degrees, the for- 
ests, undisturbed by man or brows- 
ing animals, flourished and regener- 
ated. 

Then, in the Fourteenth Century, 
came the Maori in his great canoes 
across the distant waters from Poly- 
nesia, and sighting the lovely islands 
named them Ao-te-a-roa, ‘““The land 
of the long white cloud.” 

He required timber for his needs, 
and soon he was felling and burning 
the forests wherever he travelled. 
After many generations came the 
pakeha, or white man, who hacked 
his way from coast to coast to build 
his home and clear the land to grow 
his grain and pasture his stock. No 
thought was given by these pioneers 
to the future of the forests, and in 
less than a hundred years the coun- 
try was faced with a major problem 
of conservation and replacement. 
So it came about that early in the 
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Twentieth Century the government 
began in a modest way to plant ex- 
otic trees in an effort to maintain 
future timber supplies, and lay the 
foundation of a replacement pro- 
gram. Private persons and organiza- 
tions were exhorted and encouraged 
to plant trees, but more than twen- 
ty years passed before exotic affores- 
tation was tackled seriously. 

Both government and private per- 
sons then began planting large tracts 
of poor land in Pinus radiata 
throughout New Zealand, which to- 
day is growing nearly a million acres 
of maturing trees. 

The earliest of the private affores- 
tation companies, N. Z. Perpetual 
Forests Limited, was promoted in 
1923 and sold £25 bonds to 70,000 
persons throughout tht world, each 
bond entitling the purchaser to one 
acre of trees. The majority of bond 
holders lived in New Zealand and 
Australia. These 176,000 acres of 
forests were planted near Tokoroa in 
the central volcanic plateau of the 
North Island, and the pumice soil of 
this region proved eminently suit- 


Happy fisherman has caught bag limit 
of eight rainbow trout at Lake Taupo 









Scenic beauty and abundant trout have 
made Lake Taupo an angler’s paradise 


able for the rapid growth of Pinus 
radiata. The forest terrain varies in 
altitude from 900 to 2,000 feet above 
sea level, and the average annual 
rainfall is 60 inches. 

The scheme for the promotion of 
afforestation was an excellent one, 
but under the conditions of the 
bond the company undertook only 
to plant one acre of trees for each 
bond sold and to maintain it for a 
period of 20 years from the time of 
planting. 

The two vital omissions in the con- 
tract were first, that the bondholder 
had no title to his land. He bought 
an undivided and unidentified acre, 
somewhere in the forests. Secondly, 
there was no provision for the util- 
ization of the matured trees. Al- 
though the planting company, 
through its directors, later recog- 
nized that some plans for utilization 
must be formulated, and even ob- 
tained a Canadian specialist's report 
on the project, nothing was done 
beyond a proposal to form a com- 
pany on a cooperative basis for the 
purposes of utilizing the forests. 
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N. Z. Forest Products Limited owns 176,000 acres of Radiata pine in 
center of North Island. Waikato River, center, is longest in N. Z. 


The New Zealand government of 
1934, realizing the problems in- 
volved in bond-selling ventures, ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire in- 
to operations of these companies, 
and after extensive deliberation rec- 
commended the abolition of the 
bond system. Subsequent legislation 
provided for the incorporation of 
bond-holders into limited companies, 
and under this act a further com- 
mission was set up to convert equi- 
tably 170,000 bonds into shares in a 
new company. 

This Bondholders Incorporation 
Commission, comprising a group of 
leading business and _ professional 
men, after exhaustive consideration 
of various schemes, issued an order 
on December 18, 1935, for the incor- 
porat.on of a company under the 
name of N.Z. Forest Products Lim- 
ited. 

The nominal capital of the com- 
pany was determined at £11,000,000, 
consisting of £30 shares, each to be 
issued either fully paid or partly 
paid, according to the amount un- 
paid on the bonds held; and 5,900,- 
000 preference shares of £1 each, 
which were to be held for future 
issue. Each bondholder was allotted 
one ordinary share of £30 for each 
bond held. Under this allocation 
there were twenty-eight classes and 
sub-classes of shares representing the 
priority of the bonds held, because 
the bonds were issued over a period 
of years, and trees planted under the 
earlier issues had a greater value 
than those covered by the later is- 
sues. 


This comprehensive conversion of 
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bondholdings into shareholdings, 
with all its complexities, is probably 
the greatest undertaking of this na- 
ture successfully completed in Aus- 
tralasia. Evidence of the achieve- 
ment was the general acceptance of 
the consolidation as just and equita- 
ble. Mr. R. H. Smythe, secretary of 
Perpetual Forests and present secre- 
tary of N.Z. Forest Products, was re- 
sponsible for this new economic set- 
up, and subsequently played an im- 
portant part in the financial affairs 
of the new company. 


Advancing negotiations to this 
stage had been an exacting job, but 
the great task lay ahead—the task of 
harvesting the great forests and con- 
verting them into pulp, paper, tim- 





ber, and other goods for the worid 
markets. 

The chairman of directors of N.7. 
Forest Products Ltd. Mr. David 
Henry, who had played a most active 
part in the formation of the new 
company and the transfer of assets, 
now turned his energies to the best 
methods of collecting technical data 
on the potential of the forests for 
utilization. 

Little was known in New Zealand 
of the species Pinus radiata except 
that its growth rate was phenomenal, 
and that the first seedlings descend- 
ed from the pine plantations of far- 
off Monterey in California, U.S.A. 
It is generally believed among the 
early foresters that the first seedlings 
found their way to New Zealand 
through the romantic medium of the 
goldfields of the North American 
and Australian continents. The min- 
ers leaving their homes usually took 
their worldly goods with them, in- 
cluding a few plants and trees, and 
as time went by the Yukon trail and 
the Australian goldfields were stud- 
ded with shacks and shrubs as the 
men moved on. 

The discovery of gold in New 
Zealand brought men from many 
lands, and it is likely at this period 
that Pinus radiata crossed the Tas- 
man from Australia to establish it- 
self in this country. 

Planting commenced in our for- 
ests in 1924, when 450 acres were 
planted, followed by 11,000 acres in 
1925. In 1926, a record planting of 
over 40,000 acres was made. From 
1927 on, the area planted annually 
tapered off and ceased in 1937. In 
all, 176,000 acres were planted, main- 
ly in Pinus radiata, with a few small 
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The Maraetai Hydro-Electric Station is one of four power stations. 
Three others are under construction, and three more are projected. 
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OSSIBLY it’s stretching the 
imagination considerably to tell 
the story of my grandmother here. 
She is a fisherman, and obviously 
this is a fishing story. But certainly 
Lucy would not consider herself a 
connoisseur of eating and drinking, 
though she savors these activities to 
the full. I doubt if Lucy has ever 
used a recipe laid down by another. 
And yet my dear little grand- 
mother—“Lucy” to all Arkansas’ citi- 
zenry, spry as a cricket and gay as a 
girl at the great age of 103 — is one 
of those persons to whom fishing and 
fish were fated to become important. 
It was she who started me angling 
and eating the catch early, delight- 
ing with her in this living-off-the- 
country philosophy and practice. 
Lucy, singing out her back door 
to a group of grandchildren playing 
among the orchard’s blossoms; 
grandchildren skinning up a tree, 
but dropping everything at her spir- 
ited “You get a line and I'll get a 
pole, and we'll go fishing. .. .” Lucy, 
in Mother Hubbard belted by an 
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apron which also served as a creel, 
sunbonnet and comfortable tennis 
shoes, bobbling about directing the 
worm-digging, pointing out where 
last evening night-crawlers were in 
abundance. Lucy, packing corn- 
bread makings and a tin can filled 
with young green shallots and leaf 
lettuce from her garden to go with 
the catfish destined to fry for our 
supper. The can made a perfect seal 
to keep the vegetables fresh, and at 
supper-time a pot in which to boil 
the coffee. Lucy, gathering two green 
forked sticks for driving into the 
ground, at either ends of our fire, 
and a third green crosspole to lay 
across them, with short reversed 
crotches notched to serve as pot 
holder for the coffee tin. Lucy, drink- 
ing the strong black brew — picnic 
coffee, available to children only 
upon such occasions, its “burnt fla- 
vor” eschewed at home by proper 
cooks but treasured by Lucy and a 





Last month Lucy celebrated her 103rd birthday. 
This photograph was taken when she was 100 


very young me as a complement to a 
cook-out, and now, for me, a pecul- 
iarly nostalgic phantom ingredient 
to every fish dinner. 

The fish, though, be it the bone- 
less cat, the angler’s prime favorite 
brook trout, or the flaky sweet- 
meated white bass, was prepared for 
cooking immediately after it was 
snared. “No need to scare ‘em to 
death while we’re fishing for their 
cousins,” was Lucy’s idea. Accord- 
ingly, I learned early to unhook my 
fish, give it a hard thump on the 
head, split it down the middle of :he 
stomach, run my thumbnail down 
its backbone, toss it into a container 
—creel or Lucy’s apron—filled with 
dry grass. There it remained until 
cooking time as a precaution, I now 
discern, against inciting nervousness 
in the fish which in turn causes se- 
cretions from the endocrine glands 
to pass into the blood stream and 
impair the flavor of the fish. Of 
course, I didn’t know the reason 
then; I knew only that Lucy said we 

(Turn to page 43) 
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FEDERAL LAND 
3 OF TOTAL AREA 


7 % OF FIRES 





“Cat” is valuable piece of fire equipment 
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Over 653 million acres lack fire protection 











INADEQUATE ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION PROTECTION 
46% OF AREA 45% OF AREA 


Protection status on state and private land 





The McKnight fire on Powderhorn Ridge burned 41,000 acres and damaged a million dollars worth of natural resources 


RIVING through wooded areas, 
you helped prevent forest fires 
when you used your ash tray instead 
of throwing your lighted cigarette 
out the window. Staying overnight 
in a forest and carefully putting out 
your campfire before moving on, you 
helped hold the number of forest 
fires and acreage burned in _ the 
United States to a record low in 
1957 — 83,400 fires compared with 
143,000 in 1956 —a drop of 42 per 
cent! Area burned decreased from 
6.6 million acres in 1956 to 3.4 mil- 
lion in 1957 — almost 50 per cent! 
The South showed the greatest re- 
duction, partly because of favorable 
weather conditions. One potent rea- 
son was the crackdown on incendiar- 
ists. The reduction in incendiary 
fires reported for Louisiana was 60 
per cent of the 1956 total, for Missis- 
sippi 25 per cent. 
Although the number of fires and 
area burned were comparatively low 
in some sections of our country, 
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cther areas reported bad fire seasons. 
The Northeast had its worst season 
since 1947. The fire situation was so 
desperate in April and May that the 
governors of New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island simultaneously closed the for- 
ests to smoking and outdoor fires. 
Normal routines were badly upset. 
There was no “business as usual” 
for hundreds of thousands of people. 
In the West, Nevada and southern 
Idaho had large increases in area 
burned. 

It’s not possible to estimate losses 
from forest fires accurately — the ef- 
fects are so far-reaching! It isn’t just 
the big trees burned, although such 
losses alone may run up to thousands 
of dollars per acre in virgin stands of 
the Northwest. It is also the future 
generations, the little trees killed 
end the soil burned out. Then too, 
it’s the damage to valuable water- 
sheds, the loss of wildlife, and the 


aestruction of forest recreation areas. 

The economy of many states is de- 
pendent upon forests and forest in- 
dustries. In Arkansas, 43 per cent of 
the people work in forest or forest- 
related industries. Georgia’s forests 
are valued at more than 1.5 billion 
dollars. Forests in Oregon and Wash- 
ington are rated at 6.6 billion dol- 
lars. Maine’s timber has been valued 
at 600 million dollars. In the United 
States, primary forest products — 
lumber, ties, cordwood, veneer, pulp- 
wood, poles, posts, resin, and many 
others — are worth about 3 billion 
dollars a year. 

Other forest resources — water, 
recreation, wildlife, and forage—are 
valuable too. For example, Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah 
are heavy users of water for irriga- 
tion. Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee are increasingly benefited 
by the power production of TVA. 
Michigan reckons its recreation as a 
major industry. South Dakota, West 
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Virginia, and Pennsylvania have 
long figured hunting as a major asset. 
Some torest and related lands also 
provide full or part-time grazing for 
livestock. 

Now what are we doing to protect 
these forest resources from fire, and 
what more do we need to do? 

The area needing protection from 
fire amounts to over 653 million 
acres, one-third of the United States. 
This includes both timbered land 
and certain non-forest watersheds. It 
does not include forest land in Alas- 
ka. One-third (218 million acres) is 
federally owned. Two-thirds (435 
million acres) is state and privately 
owned. This is the land we’re con- 
cerned about, because on this land 
93 per cent of the fires occurred last 
year. 

We've made a lot of progress since 
1911, when Congress passed the 
Weeks Law providing technical and 
financial assistance to the states for 
the protection of non-federal forest 
land. But we still have a long way 
to go to hold fire damage low enough 
so that it will not seriously interfere 
with public need for forest resources. 
To raise protection to the level jus- 
tified by the value of the resources 
calls for: (1) providing intensified 
protection for more than 200 million 


acres; (2) bringing 39 million acres 
under organized protection; and (3) 
stepping up the educational and law 
enforcement programs aimed at pre- 
venting man-caused forest fires. 

A number of states had forest fire 
control programs before Congress 
passed the Weeks Law and appro- 
priated $200,000 to help the states 
protect non-federal forests. ‘To par- 
ticipate in this new cooperative pro- 
gram, states had to enact forest pro- 
tection laws and match federal funds 
allotted to them. Among the states 
that participated in the start of the 
program during 1911 and 1912 were 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

In 1924, Congress passed the 
Clarke-McNary Act and appropri- 
ated additional money for federal 
technical and financial assistance to 
states for fire control. Federal funds 
have increased, until in 1957 they 
reached more than 10 million dollars. 
But the total spent was about 46 
million. The states and private own- 
ers put up 36 million dollars. 

The state forestry departments re- 
cently completed a comprehensive 
review of their organization needs to 
determine the current cost of a spe- 


Demonstration shows types of equipment used in controlling fires—helicopter laying 
hose, motor equipment, pack horse, bulldozer and Smokejumper in the background 


cific degree of protection. They 
found that $83.5 million is needed, 
almost double the amount available 
to them in 1957, to hold the acreag« 
burned to .3 per cent of the are: 
protected. Even states with less tim- 
bered area find themselves short of 
funds to do the job. For example 
Illinois shows a need three times 
greater than the amount spent in 
1957, while funds available in In- 
diana and Ohio were less than one- 
half their estimated requirements. 

At present 45 states and Hawaii 
participate in the Cooperative Fire 
Control Program. Only Wyoming, 
Arizona, and Kansas are not provid- 
ing full organized protection to the 
non-federal forests and other water- 
shed lands. The states are respon- 
sible for protecting the 435 million 
acres of non-federal forests within 
their borders. About 196 million 
acres — 45 per cent — have adequate 
organized protection. On about 200 
million acres—46 per cent—the pro- 
tection is spread too thin; and a lot 
of trees may go up in smoke during 
critical weather because of the lack 
of fire detection, fire fighting equip- 
ment, and trained manpower to fight 
fires. The situation in some places 
has been compared to fighting a 
four-alarm fire with a water pistol. 
Finally, some 39 million acres —9 
per cent — of state and private for- 
ests have no protection. That’s an 
area larger than the entire state of 
Iowa, and it represents quite a big 
“leak in the dike.” 

In 1957, 23 per cent of all the fires 
on non-federal forests occurred on 
the 9 per cent of land not under or- 
ganized protection. Fire burned 5.46 
per cent of this unprotected land 
and only .28 per cent of the protected 
area. 

Sixteen states still do not have 
statewide protection. Of these states, 
Texas has 514 million acres of un- 
protected forest land, Missouri has 
514 million acres, Oklahoma more 
than 414 million, and Florida 4 mil- 
lion acres. These four states account 
for one-half of the 39 million acres 
of unprotected forests. 

The record shows that organized 
protection has been extended to 
about 27 million acres in the last 
seven years—mostly in states already 
in the public program. The only 
state added during that time was 
North Dakota, which is now protect- 
ing over 116,000 acres of forest land. 
The 27 million acres average out to 
about 4 million a year. At this rate, 
it would take another decade to plug 
that “leak in the dike.” 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Russian coast of California from Fort Ross south to Bodega, or as 
the Russians called it, Rumiantzof Bay, is outlined on this road map 


ANDSOME Count Nikolai Rezi- 
nov was a smooth operator who 
made himself rich and became a 
chamberlain of the Russian court by 
being useful to Catherine the Great 
and the two tsars who followed her 
on the throne. His agile wits pre- 
served his Russian-American fur 
company’s exclusive charter against 
a multitude of jealous St. Petersburg 
intriguers. There was nothing small 
about his plan to plant farms and 
industries along the American west 
coast as far south as Lower Cali- 
fornia, then take it all over for Rus- 
sia. (The Communists did not in- 
vent infiltration.) 
Count Rezinov was a middle-aged 
widower of rather frail physique 
when he sailed from Kronstadt in 
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1803. In the next two years he sur- 
vived ordeals which would have 
killed a less-determined man. When 
at last he reached New Archangel, 
now Sitka, he found his fur traders 
iacing starvation. The “Juno,” a 
Boston ship, called fortuitously and 
the Count bought her. Her provi- 
sions pulled the settlement through 
a tough winter. However, before it 
was over, all hands, including the 
Count, experienced scurvy and fe- 
vers. In the spring, Rezinov sailed 
south in the “Juno” to trade her 
cargo for supplies and to pick a spot 
in which to raise food and start his 
planned expansion. The Columbia 
River was his first target. 

Lewis and Clark had spent that 
winter in their Fort Clatsop at the 


THE 
RUSSIANS 
LOGGED 
THE 
REDWOODS 
FIRST 


By GEORGE VAN DEURS 


Russians’ original Rumiantzof Bay store- 
house was probably near pier at Bodega 


Columbia’s mouth. They hoped to 
meet some of the seafaring traders 
the Indians said came into the river 
each spring, but they never saw a 
ship. Game became scarce, and they 
went on short rations. Two days af- 
ter they started their hike back to 
Missouri, Rezinov appeared off the 
river. High surf on the bar kept him 
outside, and a gale drove him from 
the coast. A week later he tried the 
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Sport fishermen displaying their catch at Doran State 
Park on the edge of first Russian harbor in California 


Highway cuts through re- 
stored stockade of Fort 
Ross. Russians logged the 
forest behind the chapel 
to build their stockade 


bar again with no better luck, then 
ran before a northerly gale and en- 
tered San Francisco. 

Rezinov ably concealed the weak- 
ness of Russian America, and turned 
on his charm. It quickly nullified 
the Spanish law forbidding the port 
to foreigners, and made friends of 
the mission priests and of Comman- 
dante Arguello’s large family. He 
won fifteen-year-old Dona Concep- 
cién Arguello for a fiancée. Her 
father demurred because of religion, 
but the priests, who wanted to trade 
with the Russians, passed the buck 
to Rome. The Commandante tenta- 
tively agreed to the engagement, 
pending the Pope’s decision. Con- 
cepcion and her dozen brothers and 
sisters helped Rezinov convince Gov- 
ernor Arrilaga that the Russians had 
no designs on Spanish territory. 
They persuaded him to frame a 
treaty for trade between Alaska and 
California, and to send it to Madrid 
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and St. Petersburg for ratification. 
Priests and soldiers had settled 


California. They were not good 
woodsmen, hunters, or deep sea 
fishermen. They built with stone or 
adobe and raised cattle on the nat- 
ural pasture lands. Because they 
came from dry, treeless lands, they 
kept away from the forests. None of 
them had the craftsmanship to profit 
from the natural riches that Rezinov 
noted and “itched” to use efficiently. 

Because nothing was manulac- 
tured, supply ships from Mexico in- 
frequent, and trade with foreigners 
illegal, Spanish California was de- 
pendent on smugglers for nearly 
everything. Furthermore, there was 
no legal market for any surplus crops 
the mission Indians might raise. Un- 
der these conditions, Rezinov profit- 
ably bartered with the priests for a 
cargo of food, and six weeks after he 
had arrived, he sailed for New Arch- 
angel. There he wrote a report rec- 


Baker ranch house near Bodega highway, is close to site where Old 
Timber Toes planted first wheat crop and later established his ranch 


The fort’s stockade formed two walls 
of chapel. It collapsed in 1906 quake 
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Rocky shores similar to those of Sonoma Coast State Parks cover half of once Russian 


coast. Reef-filled waters like these were the home of the sea otter which 


Restored governor’s 
house inside stockade 
is now a museum, 
containing tools and 
relics of the period. 
Flagpoles frame the 
northwest blockhouse 





ommending the immediate infiltra- 
tion, development, and Russian con- 
trol of Calitornia. A few days later 
he set out to cross Asia and promote 
his ideas and marriage in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Siberia was as isolated then as it is 
now under the Soviets. Dona Con- 
cepcién waited nearly forty years be- 
fore she learned that her Count had 
died of a fever and a fall from a 
horse in a remote Siberian village 
just a few months after he left her. 
Rezinov’s treaty died with him. 
However, Russian otter hunters in 
Sitka remembered his cargo of food, 
though they did not entirely grasp 
his grand plan. 

These were rugged individualists, 
who had learned to live off of an in- 
hospitable coast and a hostile sea; 
hard, violent exiles who had never 
learned a courtier’s ways but had 
survived famine, shipwreck, and 
bloody brushes with the mainland 
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Indians. Each spring, singly or in 
pairs, they gathered fleets of Aleut- 


manned, walrus-skin canoes, called 
bidarkas, and spent months hunting 
the sea otter along the surf-pounded 
American coast. All season they 
lived and worked with their Aleuts 
close to the foggy reefs and rocks 
that most navigators kept away from. 

In the fall of 1808, the peg-legged 
veteran Ivan Kuskov hunted south 
from Sitka with his Aleuts, based on 
a little ship named the “Kadiak.” In 
January he anchored in Bodega Bay, 
some 58 nautical miles north of San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate. Kuskoy 
had hunted that coast before, as a 
contract hunter on a Boston ship. 
This time he set up some shacks on 
the beach, planted a crop of wheat a 
few miles inland on Salmon Creek, 
and sent his 130 Aleuts in their bi- 
darkas to catch otter. They hunted 
the coast, the Farralons, and then 
San. Francisco Bay. The Presidio’s 


the Aleuts hunted 


garrison could only watch their 
poaching, for the Spaniards had no 
boats in which to chase them. Late 
that summer, Kuskov sailed back to 
Alaska with a cargo of wheat and 
2350 otter pelts. 

In the fall of 1811 he was back in 
California to stay. He brought some 
95 Russians, 25 of them mechanics, 
and 80 Aleut hunters. They built a 
warehouse beside Bodega Lagoon, 
which they called Rumiantzof Bay; 
started a permanent farm six miles 
inland, near where the town of Bo- 
dega is today; and then sent out 
hunters for otter and exploring par- 
ties to pick a site for headquarters. 
Some of the latter went up the Slavi- 
anka, San Sebastian, or Russian 
River (it has had all three names) 
to about where Cloverdale was later 
built. Eventually they went back to 
the sea and chose a coastal tableland 
some eighteen miles north of Rumi- 


(Turn to page 61) 
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How the Planet 
where you 


Here’s Erskine Lumber Company’s Torque- 
Converter TD-24 building a spur road to a 
new landing—to which it will soon be bring- 
ing big loads of logs! 
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24 makes full-load turns 


"part-load clutch-steered rigs ! 


“With the TD-24, | steer by dropping one track into low 
speed range, and come around-in a powerful sweeping 
turn’ states Operator Harold Konkle, for Erskine Lumber 
Company, Swisshome, Oregon. ‘That beats everything in 
building roads, clearing stumps, or skidding logs?’ 


Benching mountain slopes up to twice as fast as its 
clutch-steered, king-size competitors—arching big log 
loads around “hairpin” switchbacks—the International 
TD-24 shows you its big profit-making factor other 
rigs lack! 

The big difference is: exclusive, years-proven Planet 
Power steering. You have full-time separate and posi- 
tive control of each TD-24 track. 

You don’t brake a track, and “half-kill” your pull- 
power to turn, as you do with a steering clutch tractor. 
Instead, you simply change the speed of one TD-24 
track—on the go, and with 2-finger ease! 


No more “dead-track drag” 

Around comes the fully-loaded TD-24—as sharply or 
gradually as desired—with “live” power on both tracks 
and with both tracks pulling. Load-limiting “dead-track 
drag” is eliminated! 

And Planet Power steering gives you famous Hi-Lo 
range shifting. You adjust speed to the load without 
stopping or declutching, going forward or in reverse! 
Hi-Lo shifting lets you shift one track to high range 
—the other to low—to get slope-hugging full-bite bench- 
ing performance, where other rigs can only “nibble!” 


Prove what a whale of a difference in logging profit 
production that time-proven and exclusive Planet Power 
steering can mean to you. Get in the TD-24’s deep- 
cushioned seat—discover the satisfaction of beating any- 
thing else on tracks, with fingertip ease. See your 
International Construction Equipment Distributor for 
a demonstration! 


International 
Construction 
lgupment 


International Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors ... Self-Propelled 
Scrapers ... Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders ... Off-Highway Haulers ... Diesel and 
Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks ... Farm Tractors and Equipment. 





Gordon Lewis, publisher of Voice Journal, South Milwaukee, center, 
accepts first volunteer contributions for the newspapermen’s forey 


John Shinners, Carl Zuelke, and 
Bill Sylvester measure diameter 
of tree in the inventory plot. 


Newspapermen check plant- 
ing plan for idle grass- 
locked field, where they will 


plant Norway pine seedlings 


The abandoned farm where long succession of owners 
failed at farming land that should be growing trees 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S FQ 


Members of Wisconsin Press Association trade line gauges for cruiser sticks on forestry tour in northern Wisconsin 
* *. 
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Group checks management 
map for abandoned farm 
that Wisconsin newspaper- 
men will convert to forest 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 
STRATION FOREST 


By BILLIE TAYLOR 


OW, the north wind blows across 

more than eight thousand frozen 
lakes in northern Wisconsin, leaving 
sprays of foam-like snow in its wake. 
It shifts into pine and spruce forests, 
tossing white clouds into the air 
from heavy green boughs. It sails 
through vast bare aspen and white 
birch woodlands, hovers above frosty 
fields of Norway pine plantations, 
skims down little frozen streams that 
look like drifted roads leading into 
the forest. It also howls across two 
million acres of wasteland. 

In April, when the frost goes out 
of the ground, the steady clicking of 
the red tree-planting machines will 
be heard as they roll back and forth, 
turning one of these deserted tracts 
into an area that will be visited by 
more than a thousand high school 
pupils this spring, as well as by 
countless other citizens, both young 
and old, in the years to come. 

One day last fall, bright sunlight 
was filtering through a green and 
gold forest in Vilas County, through 
the translucent yellow leaves of the 
maples, the green needles of the 
hemlocks, spotlighting the new 
growth of young balsam below. A 
slight breeze swayed the tops of the 
trees, throwing lights and shadows 
across the kaleidoscope of autumn 
leaves drifting down. From_ the 
spongy floor of the forest there came 
a pungent aroma of damp twigs, 
brown leaves, and ancient moss-cov- 
ered birch logs decaying into the 
earth. The spicy berries of the win- 
tergreens were turning red. A wood- 
pecker knocked insistently on a hol- 
low tree. 

In a little clearing, a group of six- 
ty men were dedicating this tract, 
the ownership of which is unique. 
These members of the 106-year-old 
Wisconsin Press Association, the 
state’s largest and the nation’s oldest, 
were establishing the first demonstra- 
tion forest in the country to be 
owned by a group of editors and 
publishers. 

For a number of years, these week- 
ly newspaper publishers had been 
coming to nearby Eagle River to 
study good resource management. 
Each year, on returning home, they 
had run many stories on good land 
use through their presses. Now they 
were putting $1500 of their own 
hard-earned money into a 78-acre 
abandoned farm to show how a small 
investment can bring a good return 
from crops of trees. 

Hugh Hinderaker, publisher of 
the Lake County Reporter, Hart- 
land, told how the forest idea got 
started. The first definite action to- 


ward acquiring a tract of land had 
taken place on a bus in 1956, when 
members of the association were go- 
ing back to the Trees for Tomorrow 
camp at Eagle River after a field 
tour. As they rode along, the news- 
papermen had been discussing the 
great need tor a widespread knowl- 
edge of good land management. Dif- 
ferent ones wished they could do 
more about it. 

Next thing he knew, Hinderaker 
heard himself asking, “What would 
you fellows say to buying a forest of 
our own? We could look around for 
a piece of land, put some of our own 
cash into it, and some of our own 
ideas. We could make a going thing 
of it. Perhaps we could encourage a 
lot of other fellows around here to 
do the same with their land.” 

Accustomed to meeting deadlines, 
the newspapermen went into action 
immediately upon their return to 
camp, putting the idea into the form 
of a motion and appointing a com- 
mittee. 

At the dedication, Duane McCall, 
publisher of the Oconto County Re- 
porter and president of the Wiscon- 
sin Press Association, accepted the 
deed from Hinderaker on behalf of 
the organization. 

“As newspaper publishers, we are 
very proud to be owners of this for- 
est,”” he told the assemblage. “We 
believe that, through this tract, the 
young people coming up on our 
staffs will do much, in the years to 
come, for good resources manage- 
ment.” 

Folke Becker, chairman of the 
board, Rhinelander Paper Company, 
and president of Trees for Tomor- 
row, said, “Cellulose from wood has 
long furnished the material back- 
ground on which the power of the 
press reaches our millions of people. 
Your dedication of this Wisconsin 
Press Association Demonstration 
Forest marks a significant event in 
the progress of forestry in the nation. 
Your forest will be a living example 
of education through demonstra- 
tion.” 

“I grew up in a sawmill town in 
northern Wisconsin,” Carl Zuelke, 
Madison, secretary of the association, 
said. “My father was a filer in a saw- 
mill. I know what trees—or the 
lack of them — mean to a commu- 
nity. We want to give encourage- 
ment, especially to farmers. We want 
to show how good management of a 
small woodlot can bring them a cash 
income.” 

Edgar Bayol, executive secretary 
of the National Editorial Associa- 

(Turn to page 51) 





HE word earth, particularly when 

preceded by the definite article, 
means the planet on which we live; 
the earth which by its diurnal rota- 
tion as it moves precisely in its orbit 
around the sun gives us light and 
life, day and night, the procession of 
the seasons and countless years. It is 
significant that earth in another 
sense means the softer matter cover- 
ing portions of the world’s surface 
as distinguished from the vast firm 
rock structure of our planet. In 
other words it is a synonym for the 
soil from which we derive the food 
and fibre necessary for our daily 
lives. 

Soil is a combination of sand, silt 
or clay in varying proportions with 
humus and soluble salts suitable for 
plant growth. It also contains a 
number of trace elements and certain 
forms of bacteria. It is a living, fragile 
medium in which plants are fed and 
watered either by nature or by as- 
sistance from man. Soil is created 
by nature through the growth, death 
and decay of trees, shrubs, grasses and 
other vegetative forms. In the tem- 
perate zone where there are marked 
changes in the seasons and generous 
precipitation, this process is fairly 
rapid. In arid climates the process 
is extremely slow. When soil is tilled 
or denuded and hence not protected 
by a natural mulch or a canopy of 
shrubs, trees, or grass, it is highly sus- 
ceptible to wind or water erosion. 
Valuable and rich soils may often be 
very light and shallow, and hence if 
unprotected may be destroyed in a 
few years. 

The United Nations, with the co- 
operation of all nations except the 
Soviet Union, recently completed a 
soil classification of all the world’s 
land except that of Russia and Sibe- 
ria. The unit of land measurement 
used was a millier hectare—one thou- 
sand hectares, or approximately four 
square miles. The survey covered 
10,277,350 millier hectares, or forty 
million square miles. I will not 
burden you with the breakdown of 
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area figures but instead I will use 
percentages. The most important 
item to remember is that the amount 
of tillable land, good, bad and in- 
different, is only 10.7 per cent of the 
total land mass, or a fraction more 
than 2.5 per cent of the world’s sur- 
face. Meadow and pasture lands, in- 
cluding much that is just a grade 
above desert, comprise 20.2 per cent. 
Forest and brush lands occupy 27.8 
per cent of the land area, while the 
largest classification, 37.5 per cent, is 
barren and waste — over one-third 
of all land. 


Separate, but I think very depend- 
able, figures covering the Soviet 
Union show that 10 per cent of its 
land is tillable, just a shade below 
the world average. As to meadows 
and pasture lands, they have only 5.5 
per cent versus 20.2 per cent for the 
balance of the world. Forest lands, 
at 28 per cent, are a tiny fraction 
above the world average. As to waste 
lands, the Soviet far exceeds the 
world average of 37.5 per cent by 19 
per cent, having 56.5 per cent in this 
classification. Perhaps the rather 
poor showing of these figures may be 
the reason the Soviet Union did not 
cooperate in the world soil classifica- 
tion. 

With this obvious and striking 
limitation of productive agricultural 
land, it should be of interest to in- 
quire into the history of soil conserva- 
tion, or, in other words, to trace the 
impact of our developing civiliza- 
tion upon the food-productive ca- 
pacity of land. While the geologic 
age of our earth is expressed in mil- 
lions of years, our human recorded 
history is, on the contrary, very brief 
—approximately five thousand years. 
It is long enough, however, to record 
great changes in the surface condi- 
tions of the earth caused by men in 
their struggle to produce food and 
fibre and in their almost ceaseless 
warfare with other men. 


Before the dawn of civilization, 
aboriginal man was definitely a 


creature of the forest. With his lim- 
ited speed and primitive weapons, he 
had to kill game by stealth. This 
was easier in the forest than in the 
open grassy areas. Besides, the ani- 
mals living on the prairies or veld 
were all faster and many of them 
more powerful than man. It was 
somewhat easier to avoid natural 
enemies in the forest than in the 
open country. On the other hand, 
the forest had great dangers from 
the stealth of lurking enemies, man 
or beast, and from the sudden vio- 
lence of nature’s storms, raging 
winds, crashing thunder, and vivid 
flashes of lightning, which must have 
caused great terrors to these remote 
ancestors of ours. Life was indeed a 
constant, precarious and uncertain 
struggle. 

How long man was satisfied to 
live in the natural habitat of the 
forest we do not know, but so long 
as fish, game, wild fruits, nuts, edible 
roots and seeds sufficed for his needs, 
there was little or no change in the 
physical condition of the world, nor 
was there any progress toward the 
development of civilization. At 
some period when more food was 
needed, certain wild animals were 
domesticated to provide additional 
meat, milk, fibre and hides. This 
was, in fact, the beginning of civiliza- 
tion and of what we call the pas- 
toral age. The immediate results of 
the domestication of livestock were 
the gradual development of nomadic 
settlements in the open country, an 
increased demand for grass, and soon 
a scarcity thereof. 

Probably the earliest concentra- 
tions of men, and certainly the ear- 
liest known civilizations, were located 
in the subtropical regions, and par- 
ticularly in Asia Minor, and in other 
regions on or adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean. The climate of such areas 
and the possibility of producing a 
wide variety of crops were more 
favorable to man having few and 
crude tools than were the temperate 
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zones or tropical areas. The need 
for more pasture and the primitive 
beginning of agriculture required 
land clearing. With few and primi- 
tive tools, this was a slow and labori- 
ous process. There was, however, 
one potent and revolutionary tool 
for land clearance, and that was fire. 
In the subtropical regions, with long 
dry summers, fire was a very power- 
ful and dangerous tool. On the 
other hand, fire in the temperate 
zones was far less potent, and in the 
tropics there was practically no pos- 
sibility of the use of fire. Down 
through the ages from these remote 
prehistoric times, fire has been used 
and abused as a means of changing 
or attempting to change natural 
types of plant growth. Lest there be 
any misunderstanding, there is defi- 
nitely a legitimate use of fire in 
wild land management, which, how- 
ever, does not come within the pur- 
view of this discussion. 

Besides the indiscriminate burn- 
ing, there was another factor which 
doomed the forest in subtropical 
lands to early destruction. Large 
herds of cattle and sheep roamed 
through the woodlands and forests, 
browsing on grass and succulent 
sprouts and tramping down young 
reproduction. Moreover, the re- 
peated compacting action of myriads 
of hooves rendered the soil less suit- 
able for tree growth and survival. 
Cattle and sheep were followed by 
great herds of goats that ate what- 
ever was left by other livestock, and 
even the bark of trees when they 
were sufficiently hungry. When, 
therefore, the virgin forests were 
cut to provide needed timber, there 
was practically no reproduction but 
only ceaseless erosion of the forest 
land by rain and wind, which in a 
comparatively few years turned 
verdant mountains and foothills into 
bare rock and drifting sand. Mean- 
while, valuable agricultural lands 
lying below were gradually covered 
by continuing detrital flows follow- 
ing floods, and by drifting sands. 
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ON WHICH WE LIVE 


Modern archaeologists, excavating 
to learn the secrets of ancient cities, 
are frequently forced to remove 
eroded material of great depth, 
sometimes fifty feet or more. 

Modern and industrial civilization 
has added a new method of remov- 
ing good soil from production, de- 
stroying it as the result of conversion 
to other uses. The best lands are 
usually found in flat, low-lying areas 
or in valleys which because of easy 
grades develop as arteries of trans- 
portation. Through the years, roads, 
railroads, highways and superhigh- 
ways are constructed; towns, cities 
and industrial sections are also 
usually developed on the best land. 
In the same manner, defense in- 
stallations, military and civil air- 
fields are usually located on level 
lands and frequently on the lands of 
high productivity. While this proc- 
ess goes on in many countries, it is 
particularly characteristic of the 
United States. Millions of acres of 
good soil have been irrevocably lost 
to agriculture and this form of at- 
trition is continuing. 

The total loss of productive land, 
past and present, poses a definite 
threat to world food supply. To sum 
up, in the once rich and fertile 
Mediterranean area, more than one- 
half of Asia Minor has been de- 
stroyed and the remaining lands 
greatly reduced in productive capaci- 
ty. More than three-fourths of North 
Africa has suffered a similar fate. 
The productivity of such lands as 
Greece, southern Italy, Sicily and 
Spain has probably been reduced 
by half. Moreover, the soil destruc- 
tion which I described is not limited 
to the Mediterranean area but has 
and does prevail in many other 
parts of the world. It must, how- 
ever, be pointed out that in recent 
years in our own and other coun- 
tries substantial progress in soil con- 
servation has taken place. The rate 
of soil loss is being greatly reduced. 
Perhaps we will soon be building 
more new soil than we are losing. 





By W. S. ROSECRANS 





Except in instances where there is 
nothing left but bare rock, soils can 
be recreated, but sometimes at great 
expense of time and money. In many 
instances it may be uneconomic to 
do this at the present time. 

Let us recapitulate by stating that 
the amount of productive soil has 
been substantially reduced by the 
development of civilization during 
the last 5,000 years. On the other 
hand, the unit of productivity has 
been substantially increased by im- 
proved techniques and by the 
triumphs of genetics in providing 
us with plants of greater yield. Our 
own country presents striking evi- 
dence of this. The efficiency of our 
farmers has outstripped our present 
consumption. To aid our agricul- 
ture in handling these surpluses, the 
government is currently proposing 
appropriations totaling three and 
one-half billions. We have to spend 
these vast sums to control surpluses 
within our own country, while at the 
same time in other parts of the 
world millions go hungry. 

We have commented very briefly 
on the effect of civilization on the 
productivity of the land. Let us now 
consider the people living on the 
land. We are now in the midst of 
the greatest population increase ever 
known. It may well be termed a 
population explosion. This is very 
clearly demonstrated by the figures 
released by the United Nations: 
World population 500 A.D. less than 

400 million 
World population 

than 400 million 
World population 

than 500 million 
World population 1900 A.D. 1500 
million 
World population 1957 A.D. 2778 
million 
In other words, there has been a 
greater increase in the first half of 
the Twentieth Century than in the 
four previous centuries combined. 
The United Nations has just re- 


(Turn to page 62) 


1000 A.D. less 
1500 A.D. less 
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EORGIA has scored another first 
G in forestry with the recent estab- 
lishment of Certification Standards 
for Forest Tree Seed. It will be pos- 
sible, beginning in the fall of 1960, 
lor a producer to market seed bear- 
ing the blue tag “Certified Seed” 
of the Georgia Crop Improvement 
Association. 

This certification is not to be con- 
fused with simply labeling the seed 
as to source, purity, and germina- 
tion. Labeling has been a legal re- 
quirement in Georgia since 1956. 
Certified seed means much more 
than this. It means that these seeds 
were produced from trees meeting a 
rigid set of requirements and were 
produced on areas inspected to in- 
sure maximum genetic quality, based 
on what is known about the genetics 
of southern pines. 

These standards are not suggested 
as the ultimate in tree improvement, 
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but they mark the first big step to- 
ward placing tree seed of high ge- 
netic quality in the seed market. 
They will now make it possible for 
the land owner to benefit from what 
is known of the genetics of forest 
trees. When seed of strains with out- 
standing characteristics have been 
produced, he will be able to order 
and get seed or seedlings which will 
meet certain standards of genetic 
quality. For example, within a few 
years the landowner won’t order 
merely slash pine. Instead, he will 
be able to specify “high gum-yielding 
slash pine” or “high specific gravity 
slash pine” or other qualities needed 
to meet his objectives. The certifica- 
tion tag of the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association will guaran- 
tee that the standards are met. 
Many foresters have been con- 
cerned over the genetic quality of 
forest tree seed, and have encouraged 
the collection of seed from only the 
better trees. Consequently, over the 
years a small portion of the seed 
used has come from selected stands 
and trees. Each year, more seed has 
come from these improved sources. 
At the same time, a rapidly expand- 
ing planting program has demanded 
vast amounts of seed, so that the 
proportion of seed of high genetic 


Seed orchards such as the Arrowhead Orchard of the Georgia Forestry Commission will 
soon be furnishing the certified seed for the vast reforestation program in Georgia 


quality has remained very small. It 
is estimated that nearly one-half 
million bushels of pine cones were 
collected in Georgia in 1957. Most 
of them were acquired through deal- 
ers who bought any sound, mature 
cones offered, without question as 
to the parent trees involved. 

Under the Georgia standards, seed 
will be certified as Class I, II, or III. 
Class I will be reserved for seed pro- 
duced from progeny-tested clones in 
seed orchards or from _ controlled 
pollinations of progeny-tested elite 
trees. Class II includes seed from 
seed orchards prior to completion of 
progeny tests, and open-pollinated 
seed from progeny-tested elite trees. 
Class III seeds are from seed produc- 
tion areas or from open-pollinated 
plus trees. An isolation strip is re- 
quired for all production except 
where controlled pollination is used. 

Eventually Class III will be 
dropped from the list, but it is pres- 
ently the largest potential source of 
certified seed. A number of years 
will elapse before the quantity pro- 
duction of Class I seed can begin, 
because of the time involved in 
progeny testing. These progeny tests 
must be maintained until the Geor- 
gia Crop Improvement Association 
has accepted the data presented on 
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Progeny tests such as being tried on this slash pine will be required before seed 
ean be certified. These are open-pollinated progeny at the Callaway Foundation 


them and is satisfied as to the genetic 
quality of the seed produced. 

The new certification standards of 
Georgia will make it possible for the 
seed buyer to purchase seed accord- 
ing to the tag, and to know that it 
came from trees meeting certain 
minimum standards. These stand- 
ards give the producer a bargaining 
point to demand a price commen- 
surate with the quality of his seed. 
A premium of several dollars per 
pound might seem large, but when 
converted to a cost per thousand 
seedlings, or cost per acre of planta- 
tion, it is a small investment for an 
expected increase in yield and qual- 
ity. 

When the nursery and planting 
programs of Georgia are taken into 
consideration, the genetic quality of 
the seed used will mean much to the 
future economy. In the planting 
season of 1957-58, state nurseries fur- 
nished 171,000,000 seedlings. About 
50,000 pounds of seed have been 
sown for the 1958-59 planting season, 
to meet a demand for 300,000,000 
trees. In addition, industrial and 
private nurseries in the state will 
produce nearly 75,000,000 seedlings 
this year. In a reforestation program 
of this size, enough acres are planted 
each year to supply eventually a 
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pulp mill or several sawmills with all 
their wood requirements on a sus- 
taining basis. It is important for 
forest land to produce the highest 
yields of the most desirable quality. 
In plantations one has the best op- 
portunity to introduce trees of high- 
er inherent qualities. 

These standards didn’t just hap- 
pen. They are the result of the work 
of many people. In 1956, the Geor- 
gia Legislature passed House Bill 
104, establishing the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Georgia 
as the legal seed-certifying agency in 
the state, with the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association as its agent. 
The passage of this bill created a 
sudden awareness of the possibility 
of certifying tree seed. Shortly there- 
after, Dr. Leon Hargreaves, chair- 
man of the Georgia chapter of the 
Society of American Foresters, ap- 
pointed a committee to begin work 
on a set of seed certification stand- 
ards. This committee was composed 
of Ernest Hinson, Southern Seed 
Company; Everett S. Lyle, Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation; Keith 
W. Dorman, Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station; Thomas F. Swof- 
ford, U. S. Forest Service Regional 
Seed Laboratory; and the chairman, 
Sanford P. Darby, Georgia Forestry 
Commission. Development of the 
standards was based on the knowl- 
edge of the committee and on the 
letters of inquiry to many people in 
the South who were interested in 
forest genetics and in seed produc- 
tion. These standards were accepted 
in principle by the Georgia Crop 


Improvement Association on Febru- 
ary 1, 1957. A few minor changes 
and revisions in the standards were 
made to fit them into the format of 
the association. The standards were 
adopted by the Georgia Chapter, So- 
ciety of American Foresters on May 
2, 1957. The committee continued 
work, and on February 8, 1958, the 
standards were adopted by the Geor- 
gia Crop Improvement Association 
in final form and the four major 
southern pines were added to the list 
of crops eligible for certification. 
How does the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association and seed cer- 
tification program work? The asso- 
ciation is a non-profit corporation 
supported by its membership and 
inspection fees. It has the responsi- 
bility for setting standards and in- 
specting crops and seed processing 
facilities for adherence to these 
standards. Finally, it authorizes the 
use of the Georgia Crop Improve- 
ment Association tag, seal, and label 
on seed which meets its standards. 
The association has divided all 
crops into six commodity groups. 
Each commodity group has a com- 
mittee which meets annually and 
makes recommendations for any 
changes in standards and for the 
addition or deletion of varieties or 
strains from the eligible list. These 
recommendations are acted upon by 
the board of directors. Each com- 
modity is represented on the board 
by at least two members, and it is 
also represented by membership on 
the Advisory Committee and the 
Certification Committee of the asso- 





ciation. The Certification Com»iit- 
tee hears any disputes and makes 
final decisions on whether or not a 
specific lot of seed may be certified. 

The procedure for becoming a 
producer of certified seed is straight- 
forward. The individual or company 
has its areas selected, marked, and 
brought to the standards for the class 
of seed which he wishes to produce. 
He then files an application for in- 
spection with the association and 
tenders his payment. The initial in- 
spection must be made at least twen- 
ty-one months prior to the collection 
of the first cones. This is to insure 
that contaminating pollen is mini- 
mized. A second inspection is re- 
quired immediately prior to cone 
collection, at which time the inspec- 
tor will make a confidential estimate 
of production for the association. 
The producer is subject to spot in- 
spection of the cones or seed at any 
time during collection and process- 
ing. The seed must be extracted and 
cleaned in an approved plant. 

The filing date for the initial in- 
spection is October 15, and subse- 
quent annual inspections must be 
requested by June first. Annual in- 
spections are required only in years 
in which seed are to be certified. 
This system of inspection eliminates 
unnecessary costs in years in which 
there are short crops that would be 
unprofitable to harvest. Inspections 
may not be more than five years 
apart. The inspectors are graduate 
foresters with special training to 
qualify them for the job. 

(Turn to page 56) 








Who Sent the Telegrams? 





Smokey Bear played a star role on AFA’s Conserva- 
tion Caravan from the moment the special train as- 
sembled in Chicago until it arrived in Phoenix three 
days later. Smokey Bear badges and kerchiefs promptly 
became the insignia by which caravanners recognized 
one another when mingling with the public at stop- 
over points. 

Several hundred school children also received these 
emblems as they brought their letters and pennies to 
Smokey for the Forest Conservation Stamp. Conse- 
quently, the supply of badges dwindled rapidly. 

Nevertheless, it was a bit of a surprise to the Wagon- 
master when two late arrivals, picked up enroute at 
Kansas City, sent for him in some agitation because 
they “didn’t get any Smokey Bear buttons.” By then all 
badges were gone. A telegram to the Chief of the For- 
est Service in Washington brought a new supply via 
air. Several hundred kerchiefs from the renewed supply 
were sold and the proceeds given to the Smokey Bear 
Forest Fire Prevention campaign. 
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Meantime, mysterious telegrams, each calling for a 
stop in Newton, Kansas, kept reaching the Wagon- 
master. Mystified, he passed each one along to the 
train conductor, who accepted them in silence. 

Unaware of an impending stop, Smokey, played by 
Bill Huber of the Forest Service, was sitting in the 
diner. Seeing a mass of school children on the plat- 
form, he lurched toward the mail car, pulling on the 
Smokey costume as the train ground to a halt. 

Said Smokey to the conductor, “How long do we 
stop here?” 

“Oh take all the time you wish. Get down on the 
platform if you like.” 

When the whistle finally sounded “Toot, Toot” 
and the train pulled away, Smokey turned to the con- 
ductor to inquire, “What did we stop here for? Were 
there any new passengers?” 

“Oh,” the conductor smiled, ‘““My three grandchil- 
dren live here and they wanted to meet Smokey Bear.” 

Question: Who sent the telegrams? 
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By MONROE BUSH 


A GRAND CANYON BAEDEKER 


HE Grand Canyon is big. So big, 

in fact, that even Texans and 
New Yorkers visit it with a curiosity 
often tinged by respect. But is the 
canyon big enough for a book? This 
is the question. 

For me, at least, the incomparable 
joseph Wood Krutch answers that 
question in the negative. Here is a 
man who for decades has been a 
major figure in the intellectual life 
of our nation. As teacher, as student 
of both the theatre and the natural 
world, as a superb essayist — in all 
these roles, Krutch has performed 
with brilliance. If any man could 
write a good book about the Grand 
Canyon, he could. Moreover, he has 
actually tried hard to do so, in 
Grand Canyon, Today and All Its 
Yesterdays (William Sloane Associ- 
ates, New York, 1958. 276 pp. $5.00). 
Unfortunately, he failed. The book 
misses the mark. 

For that matter, most books miss 
the mark. Very little in the vast tor- 
rent of publishers’ offerings is per- 
tinent or enduring, or in any respect 
important. This is inevitable, con- 
sidering how thinly talent has been 
distributed among us. 

But Krutch is one man who has 
talent in abundance. He is almost 
the last man from whom we might 
expect a commonplace book. What 
happened? 

The Grand Canyon, despite its im- 
mensities, is simply not big enough 
for a book. The only mistake Joseph 
Wood Krutch made was in failing to 
recognize this. One hundred pages 
on this subject from his pen might 
well have become a classic. Two- 
hundred and seventy-six pages is 
more than even his great talent 
could carry. 
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The canyon lends itself to two 
literary forms: the scientific exposi- 
tion, and the poem. The former, of 
course, need not be interesting or 
“popular,” in fact it need be scarcely 
readable, so long as it is accurate, de- 
tailed, and documented by all the 
standards of the scientific process. 
A poem, if it is a good one, will em- 
brace within a few dozen words the 
great qualities of age and distance 
and rugged beauty that are charac- 
teristic of the canyon. Krutch’s vol- 
ume misses on both points, since it is 
too “popular” to satisfy the serious 
scientific student, and is by no means 
like a poem. 

I have never visited the Grand 
Canyon myself. Before I do so, I 
intend to read sections of this book 
again. It would be difficult to 
imagine a better orientation than 
Krutch provides. But from the point 
of view of literature —and that is 
what he is the master of —it is a 
pity that he found it necessary to 
provide this orientation again and 
again, striving first through these 
words, then through those, to im- 
press the majesty of the canyon upon 
a reader who should understand 
this full well at the end of fifty 
pages. 

By all odds the best chapters are 
chapters two and three, in which the 
creative processes of evolution are 
explained with wonderful clarity. 
This should be re-printed as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet for every visitor. 
Bringing to bear his great powers, 
Krutch literally recreates the canyon 
before the reader’s eyes. 

“The North Rim World” is an- 
other fine chapter, introducing the 
little-visited wonders of this vantage 
point which few tourists take the 
time or trouble to enjoy. 


Yet to fill the book, there are in- 
numerable excursions which, while 
interesting, if only to break the au- 
thor’s repetitious awe, are hardly 
pertinent to his subject. The sketch 
of Mormon John D. Lee is such an 
instance. 

Toward the end, the reader sus- 
pects that Krutch himself has finally 
recognized that the canyon is not big 
enough for a book, for he digresses 
to a general discussion of naturalists 
and natural values which is as deli- 
cious as raspberry sherbet after a 
heavy meal at which Grandma kept 
passing the potatoes again and again. 

These last chapters ring with the 
conviction and the insight of a dedi- 
cated intelligence. Each paragraph 
contains some gem. The Grand Can- 
yon is long since forgotten. That 
doesn’t matter. Now the author is 
hitting hard. What he says is excit- 
ing. 

Consider this, for instance: “We 
have come to assume that ‘good 
10ads’ are, anywhere and everywhere, 
an absolute good and an unmixed 
blessing. Few if any other expendi- 
tures of public money are so gener- 
ally approved as those for road 
building. . . . Yet there is nothing 
which so rapidly turns a wilderness 
into a reserve and a reserve into a 
resort. An astonishing number of 
those for whom a national park .. . 
is primarily an excuse for exercising 
their automobile will turn aside 
from even ten miles of a good un- 
paved road and take instead a four- 
lane highway, no matter where it 
leads. It is not unreasonable to pro- 
tect both wilderness areas and na- 
ture reserves by keeping them for 
those who are willing to take a cer- 
tain amount of trouble to get there.” 
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Here is another example of Krutch 
on home ground: “Up until now the 
original purposes of the national 
parks and monuments have been 
fairly well preserved — partly as the 
result of a more or less conscious 
policy, more perhaps because limita- 
tions of money and time have slowed 
down the tendency to pervert them. 
Now that the integrity of the parks 
is being increasingly threatened by 
would-be exploiters as well as by the 
simple pressure of an_ increasing 
population looking for ‘recreation,’ 
a definite policy of protection from 
both ought to be formulated. Along 
with the question of ‘good roads,’ 
especially within the parks them- 
selves, it would have to judge all the 
other ‘improvements’ and ‘facilities’ 
proposed and sometimes provided.” 

We had to wade through a lot to 
get to this, but it was worth it. And 
in a real sense, the entire book is 
worth it, for there is not now and 
will not be anything as good on the 
Grand Canyon. If Krutch could not 
do better, no man could. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 
Of Men and Marshes, by Paul L. 
Errington. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1957. 150 pp. $4.50. 

Few men know the marshes and 
wetlands of the north-central and 
western United States as well as Dr. 
Errington, and this eloquent book 
speaks out in their behalf in the very 
nick of time. There is an obsession 
these days for wetlands drainage, 
which threatens wildlife areas and 
scenic wilderness throughout the 
country. With farm surpluses glut- 
ting the market, there is an inex- 





plicable drive afoot to convert these 
marshes to farmland—a drive spring- 
ing somehow from the strange ways 
of bureaucratic consistency. Of Men 
and Marshes is a carefully reasoned, 
lucid, sensitive argument for marsh 
preservation which may not stop the 
drainers, but which will certainly 
prick their collective conscience. 

Dr. Errington is both scientist and 
poet, wrapped up in the vigorous 
personality of a true outdoorsman — 
which is to say, he is a reasonably 
complete man. He writes with ease 
from intimate knowledge of the 
marshes in all their aspects, and pro- 
duces a veritable portrait which does 
not so much tell the reader about 
these marshes, as reveal them to him. 

It is a personal book, based upon 
a scientific insight that has been fil- 
tered through the wisdom and ex- 
perience of a man who loves what 
he is describing. Like all such books, 
Of Men and Marshes deserves a 
wider reading than it will receive. 


The Handbook of Auto Camping, 
by George and Iris Wells. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1958. 274 pp. $3.50. 

George and Iris Wells have done 
about all for auto campers that 
could be done, except provide a lit- 
tle privacy, and at least the illusion 
of isolation, at the thousands of 
camping sites they describe. 

Auto camping is the quickest and 
easiest way for peripatetic suburban- 
ites to escape the quietly ordered 
congestion of their communities for 
the noisy and completely disordered 
confusion of the typical public camp- 
ing ground. 
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Here is a splendid guide to what 
is rapidly becoming the closest thing 
we have to the old fashioned camp 
meeting, for auto camping offers al- 
most every feature of that venerable 
institution but religion. And in a 
do-it-yourself age, I suppose this nay 
be had as well. 


Handbook for Teaching of Conser- 
vation and Resource-Use, Richard L. 
Weaver, Project Leader. Produced 
by the National Association of Biol- 
ogy Teachers and the American Na- 
ture Association. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Il., 1958. 
502 pp. $4.50. 

If teachers of conservation knew as 
much about conservation as do the 
officers of the American Nature Asso- 
ciation, there would have been no 
need for that distinguished associa- 
tion to support such a handbook as 
this. 

But with “educationists” in the 
saddle today, it is far more fashion- 
able to know how to teach than it is 
to know what you are teaching. And 
while this incidentally results in 
ignorant children, it has the virtue 
of providing salaries for thousands 
of bureaucrats and professors of edu- 
cation who otherwise might have to 
go to work in a drug store. 

There is only one way to teach 
conservation, and that is to have 
teachers who possess a_ profound 
knowledge of resource use. And 
what teacher could not better spend 
liis time reading Paul Sears or George 
H. T. Kimble or Fairfield Osborn or 
Joseph Wood Krutch than the peda- 
gogic tricks and gimmicks in such a 
book as this? 


Recreational Areas on National Forests 
(From page 7) 


ment to minimize delay to them- 
selves and others in meal prepara- 
tion and serving. 

Fortunately, the type of individual 
who prefers a lesson in forestry over 
the weekend is also, in most cases, 
tolerant, understanding, and patient 
with others. 

It is well that he is, because for- 
estry officials tell me that the 47,600 
family units scheduled for comple- 
tion in national forest recreational 
areas by 1960 are barely half enough 
to do the present job adequately. 
Clare Hendee, of the Recreation 
Division of Forest Service, writes: 

“We estimate that a total of 82,300 
family units are needed to properly 
accommodate the 35 million man- 
days of use at camp and picnic areas 


this year. Operation Outdoors did 
not anticipate this need until 1962. 
Our actual use has far exceeded pro- 
jected use when the program was de- 
veloped.” 

Nearly all of our national forests 
have experienced the sharp rise in 
visitors, the need for new and ex- 
panded facilities. Nearly all are get- 
ting these facilities as fast as they can 
be planned and constructed. 

When Jim Craig, editor of Ameri- 
can Forests, called my office and sug- 
gested this article, I asked Ed Crafts 
of the Forest Service to furnish the 
latest available information on the 
recreational area program in my 
state of Washington for fiscal 1959. 

If the same program is being car- 
ried out in other areas which is be- 


ing planned for Washington, then 
we are finally making progress. 
About half of the recreational funds 
allotted to Washington national 
forests will go for constructing new 
facilities and rehabilitating present 
camp and picnic areas in the year 
ending June 30, 1959. The money is 
being spread very evenly among the 
national forests in Washington. I 
hope this is true of other areas across 
the nation. 

As one who has long advocated 
that each citizen know more about 
his national forest resources and 
their needs, I believe we must have 
adequate facilities available when 
the citizen brings his family, his pic- 
nic lunch, or his sleeping bag to 
make that study. 
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didn’t string our fish or keep it alive 
awaiting cooking any more than 
we'd allow it to bask in the sun. Nor 
did we wash the fish until cooking 
time, lest the moisture start deterio- 
ration. Rather, the body cavity was 
filled with dry grass, or propped 
open to allow the circulation of air. 

On-the-spot cooking for those first 
iresh fish was usually pan frying, 
with maybe dots of butter and a 
squeeze of lemon juice before the 
fish was rolled in seasoned-with-salt 
cornmeal. Remembering those crispy 
brook trout and the broad sunperch, 
cooked whole and eaten from the 
fingers on the banks of the meander- 
ing Caddo, I cannot do otherwise 
than follow the instructions of my 
pert little grandmother. Less than 
five feet tall and given to speaking 
softly — even her own more-humor- 
ous-than-blasphemous profanity — 
Lucy was the biggest booster for con- 
servation and natural resources I 
know. I recall how as a child I 
thought “the lusty month of May” 
and “its time of the singing birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land” to somehow al- 
lude to Lucy. She was the turtle dove 
with her soft singing, coaxing the 
fish to her line while other advisers 
said, “be quiet.”” Often another dove 
answered, while together Lucy and I 
laughed softly at his befuddlement 
in failing to find his mate. Such by- 
play never interfered with her luck 
at fishing. She had no notion that 
fish have from 50 to 200 times more 
iodine than other foods and should 
be a part of the diet. It wouldn’t 
have mattered — nothing taken by 
fishing and hunting was ever wasted. 
Nothing was ever more cherished as 
an occasion for a feast, either. 

Lucy had, and indeed still has, 
even without book learning, a mar- 
velous sense of what’s right in her 
dealings with nature’s bounty. To 
me, it only emphasizes that we hu- 
mans might all make better use of 
cur oneness with the natural world. 
But that’s me preaching, not Lucy. 
Lucy didn’t preach, she just prac- 
iced her philosophy, and always a 
bit differently, even in Arkansas, 
Where 400 of the state’s fifty-three 
thousand or so square miles are fresh, 
fish-filled waters, where every man 
and most women are anglers and 
kids’ fishing contests a way of life — 
even there, Lucy stood out, for “do- 
ing as my heart tells me,” which is 
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“You Get a Line” 


(From page 25) 


how she accounted for Sunday fish- 
ing in this Sabbath-observing region. 
She did make one concession: Sun- 
day’s catch was “put away” rather 
than forming makings of the out- 
door supper. 

Putting away fish, before refrigera- 
tion, involved sun drying. Lucy’s 
sun-dried trout is how I think of it, 
and it is a handy method should you 
get stuck with more sun and air than 
ice upon a prolonged fishing spree. 
I suppose it could be used on any 
“thin” fish: Clean inside and out, 
and sprinkle body cavity with salt, 
which dehydrates fish somewhat by 
drawing away moisture. This done, 
fish are strung on a line —in gill 
cover, out mouth—or hooked by un- 
derside of jaw to shingle nails driven 
into a board. Either way, they're 
hung cut to dry overnight. First 
night’s drying fixes up the outside 
and makes the inside fairly dry. Con- 
tinue the process another night, or 
as long as necessary. During the day, 


the fish are wrapped in newspaper, 


with a layer of paper between each 
fish, and with the ends of the bundle 
open for air circulation. When the 
fish are “done,” the skin will rattle 
like paper. To use, soak in fresh wa- 
ter for half an hour and _ proceed 
with cooking as for fresh fish. 

No ichthyologist, Lucy neverthe- 
less knew many fish habits, such as 
their sense of smell, which led to our 
using perfumed bait long before 
“Doodle Oil” — now luring many 
fish to lines all over the country and 
a fortune to its “inventor.” Some- 
how, with Lucy the “doing” was im- 
portant, and such a thing as making 
money from this recreation was 
never thought of. Nevertheless, on 
Sunday excursions she tried harder 
to outwit the fish, possibly as justifi- 
cation for going against established 
convention, more probably to taunt 
those conventions. 

At any rate, this is when all man- 
ner of temptation was offered to the 
fish: Gumdrops cut and ro'led into 
tiny balls simulating fish eggs, tapio- 
ca balls dyed with vegetable coloring 
or mercurochrome, small bits of raw 
salt pork, grasshoppers and the ever- 
trusty worm. All must have proved 
too much for our fish, for certainly 
my memory includes hours spent 
fileting fish on Sunday evenings after 
a moonlight trek home. 

As the season waned into Indian 
Summer and the time of harvest of 
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garden crops, Lucy’s fishing was less 
frequent but, if possible, more pleas- 
urable. That was the time of hick- 
ory nuttings, gathering of the wine- 
makings, and less time to “get a line 
and a pole.” When we did, however, 
the fish was likely to be right for 
“planking.” This was most often 
done in conjunction with these other 
activities — Lucy and her small fol- 
lowers straying about in “fruit pur- 
suit,” a trot line out for catfish. And 
both spring and fall memories are 
of catfish! But it needn't be catfish 
to be planked, and you needn't be 
an Arkansas child to enjoy it. Plank- 
ing is a natural for the current fad 
of outdoor cooking. Start with a 
hardwood plank — Lucy had two, a 
hickory one, and an applewood — 
about 24 by 16 inches, or whatever 
size your fish is going to require. 
Soak the plank overnight in water. 
Prop on edge by a bed of live coals 
until it is sizzling hot. While it is 
warming, prepare the fish. We did it 
like this: Cut off head and tail: then, 
starting at the tail, peel its backbone 
and ribs out and spread fish open 
booklike, skin side down on the hot 
plank. Drive small tacks into the 
plank around the fish, then lace fine 
wire across fish, securing it to the 
tacks. This held our fish when it 
was propped up near the coals as one 
side cooked; then the other was 
seared, time and time again, basting 
with melted butter, until the surface 
was golden brown and the flesh flaky 
when pierced with a fork. 

With autumn’s last fish and win- 
ter’s first freeze, “putting away” fish 
involved merely placing prepared 
fish in a shallow pan, setting the pan 
outdoors overnight to freeze. This 
encased the fish in a block of ice and 
the whole was bedded down into the 
coldest spot in the cellar, to keep for 
a remarkedly long time. It is an- 
other of Lucy’s methods convenient 
today; no better way possible to store 
surplus catch in frozen food lockers 
than each fish to its own block of ice. 
Mere melting is all the preparation 
necessary when cooking time comes, 
and really fresh fish — firm and elas- 
tic flesh — is the result. 

Lucy’s keen philosophy, revealed in 
her gay call to a fishing trip, blends 
with today’s belief that the good life 
includes an at-oneness with the near- 
at-hand. “You get a line, I'll get a 
pole; We'll hunt a fishing hole, and 
fish for food for body and soul.” 
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The Man Who Planted Hope and Grew Happiness 


Elzéard Bouffier’s work. If he had 
been detected he would have had 
opposition. He was undetectable. 
Who in the villages or in the admin- 
istration could have dreamed of such 
perseverance in a magnificent gen- 
erosity? 

To have anything like a precise 
idea of this exceptional character, one 
must not forget that he worked in 
total solitude: so total that, towards 
the end of his life, he lost the habit 
of speech. Or perhaps it was that he 
saw no need for it. 

In 1933 he received a visit from a 
forest ranger who notified him of an 
order against lighting fires out of 
doors for fear of endangering the 
growth of this natural forest. It was 
the first time, the man told him 
naively, that he had ever heard of a 
forest growing of its own accord. At 
that time Bouffier was about to plant 
beeches at a spot some twelve kilo- 
meters from his cottage. In order to 
avoid travelling back and forth — 
for he was then seventy-five — he 
planned to build a stone cabin right 
at the plantation. The next year he 
did so. 

In 1935 a whole delegation came 
from the Government to examine 
the “natural forest.” There was a 
high official from the Forest Service, 
a deputy, technicians. There was a 
great deal of ineffectual talk. It was 
decided that something must be 
done and, fortunately, nothing was 
done except the only helpful thing: 
the whole forest was placed under 
the protection of the state, and char- 
coal-burning was prohibited. For it 
was impossible not to be captivated 
by the beauty of those young trees 
in the fullness of health, and they 
a their spell over the deputy him- 
self. 

A friend of mine was among the 
forestry officers of the delegation. 
To him I explained the mystery. 
One day the following week we went 
together to see Elzéard Bouffier. We 
found him hard at work, some ten 
kilometers from the spot where the 
inspection had taken place. 

This forester was not my friend 
for nothing. He was aware of values. 
He knew how to keep silent. I de- 
livered the eggs I had brought as a 
present. We shared our lunch among 
the three of us and spent several 
hours in wordless contemplation of 
the countryside. 

In the direction from which we 


(From page 20) 


had come, the slopes were covered 
with trees twenty to twenty-five feet 
tall. I remembered how the land 
had looked in 1913: a desert... . 
Peaceful, regular toil, the vigorous 
mountain air, frugality and, above 
all, serenity in the spirit had en- 
dowed this old man with awe-inspir- 
ing health. He was one .of God's 
athletes. 1 wondered how many more 
acres he was going to cover with 
trees. 

Before leaving, my friend simply 
made a brief suggestion about cer- 
tain species of trees that the soil here 
seemed particularly suited for. He 
did not force the point. “For the 
very good reason,” he told me later, 
“that Bouffier knows more about it 
than I do.” At the end of an hour's 
walking — having turned it over in 
his mind — he added, “He knows a 
lot more about it than anybody. He’s 
discovered a wonderful way to be 
happy!” 

It was thanks to this officer that 
not only the forest but also the hap- 
piness of the man was protected. He 
delegated three rangers to the task, 
and so terrorized them that they 
remained proof against all the bot- 
tles of wine the charcoal-burners 
could offer. 

The only serious danger to the 
work occurred during the War of 
1939. As cars were being run on 
gazogenes (wood-burning generators), 
there was never enough wood. Cut- 
ting was started among the oaks of 
1910, but the area was so far from 
any railway that the enterprise 
turned out to be financially un- 
sound. It was abandoned. The shep- 
herd had seen nothing of it. He was 
thirty kilometers away, peacefully 
continuing his work, ignoring the 
War of 1939 as he had ignored that 
of 1914. 

I saw Elzéard Bouffer for the last 
time in June of 1945. He was then 
eighty-seven. I had started back 
along the route through the waste- 
lands; but now, in spite of the dis- 
order in which the war had left the 
country, there was a bus running be- 
tween the Durance Valley and the 
mountain. I attributed the fact that 
I no longer recognized the scenes of 
my earlier journeys to this relative- 
ly speedy transportation. It seemed 
to me, too, that the route took me 
through new territory. It took the 
name of a village to convince me 
that I was actually in that region 


that had been all ruins and desola- 
tion. 

The bus put me down at Vergons. 
In 1913 this hamlet of ten or twelve 
houses had had three inhabitants, 
They had been savage creatures, 
hating one another, living by trap- 
ping game, little removed, both 
physically and morally, from the 
conditions of prehistoric man. All 
about them the nettles were feeding 
upon the remains of abandoned 
houses. Their condition had been 
beyond hope. For them, nothing but 
to await death —a situation which 
rarely predisposes to virtue. 

Everything was changed. Even the 
air. Instead of the harsh dry winds 
that used to attack me, a gentle 
breeze was blowing, laden with 
scents. A sound like water came 
from the mountains; it was the wind 
in the forest. Most amazing of all, I 
heard the actual sound of water fall- 
ing into a pool. I saw that a foun- 
tain had been built, that it flowed 
freely and — what touched me most 
— that someone had planted a lin- 
den beside it, a linden that must 
have been four years old, already in 
full leaf, the incontestable symbol of 
resurrection. 

Besides, Vergons bore evidence of 
labor at the sort of undertaking for 
which hope is required. Hope, then, 
had returned. Ruins had _ been 
cleared away, dilapidated walls torn 
down and five houses restored. Now 
there were twenty-eight inhabitants, 
four of them young married couples. 
The new houses, freshly plastered, 
were surrounded by gardens where 
vegetables and flowers grew in order- 
ly confusion, cabbages and _ roses, 
leeks and snapdragons, celery and 
anemones. It was now a _ village 
where one would like to live. 

From that point I went on foot. 
The war just finished had not yet 
allowed the full blooming of life, but 
Lazarus was out of the tomb. On 
the lower slopes of the mountain I 
saw little fields of barley and rye; 
deep in the narrow valleys the mead- 
ows were turning green. 

It has taken only the eight years 
since then for the whole countryside 
to glow with health and prosperity. 
On the site of the ruins I had seen in 
1913 now stand neat farms, cleanly 
plastered, testifying to a happy and 
comfortable life. The old streams, 
fed by the rains and snows that the 
forest conserves, are flowing again. 
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Their waters have been channeled. 
On each farm, in groves of maples, 
fountain pools overflow onto car- 
pets of fresh mint. Little by little 
the villages have been rebuilt. Peo- 
ple from the plains, where land is 
costly, have settled here, bringing 
youth, motion, the spirit of adven- 
ture. Along the roads you meet 
hearty men and women, boys and 
girls who understand laughter and 


However, in Kentucky, which has 
fire control in 47 counties compris- 
ing 7 million acres of timber land, a 
bill establishing statewide protection 
was recently enacted. This will ex- 
tend protection to an added 4 mil- 
lion acres. 

Nebraska, the 45th state to enter 
the program — on March 6, 1958 — 
lias already started protecting 114 
million acres of non-federal forest 
land. 

Wyoming is expected to initiate a 
program in the near future, to pro- 
tect 114 million acres. 

Together, these three states would 
cut 7 million acres from the 39 
million not now included in the or- 
ganized control program. We expect 
this to be completed within the next 
five years. 

The American people deserve a 
lot of credit for the low fire record 
in 1957. Although recreational use 
of the forests has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds—a national maga- 
zine recently called it a “revolution 
in American recreation”—people en- 
joying the outdoors are more careful 
with cigarettes, cigars, and campfires. 
They have been learning of the need 
to prevent forest fires through cam- 
paigns beamed at them by radio, 
television, magazines, newspapers, 
signs in streetcars and busses and 
along roads, and through schools and 
local and state projects. And in 1957 
the South showed what aroused citi- 
zens and better law enforcement can 
do in cutting down incendiary fires 
—a reduction of about 50 per cent. 

Millions of Americans know and 
love Smokey, “the  fire-preventin’ 
bear.” As the symbol of forest fire 
prevention, people heed his messages. 
When adults forget, children remind 
them. I’ve heard children say, ‘““Dad- 
dy, don’t throw that cigarette away. 
Remember what Smokey says—‘Only 
you can prevent forest fires.’ ” 

More than 3 million youngsters 
are enrolled as Junior Forest 
Rangers. Not long ago I saw a little 
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have recovered a taste for picnics. 
Counting the former population, un- 
recognizable now that they live in 
comlort, more than 10,000 people 
owe their happiness to Elzéard Bout- 
fier. 

When I reflect that one man, 
armed only with his own physical 
and moral resources, was able to 
cause this land of Canaan to spring 
from the wasteland, I am convinced 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


(From page 28) 


boy wearing his Ranger badge, so I 
asked. him if he knew Smokey Bear. 
He replied, “Oh yes, he’s my friend. 
He says we shouldn’t go away and 
leave fires burning. If everybody else 
leaves a campfire, I'll stay there and 
see that it doesn’t burn the forest. 
Smokey says, ‘Be careful with fire’ 
and ‘Don’t play with matches.’ ”’ 

The public actively supports the 
Keep Green Programs in most of the 
forested states. These have a two-fold 
purpose—preventing forest fires and 
growing more trees. Campaigns are 
geared to local and state needs. For 
example, Arkansas has a timber fes- 
tival. California distributes Keep 
Green literature through motor 
courts. Idaho paints large Keep Green 
signs directly on the highways. Every 
day during fire season in Maine and 
other states, roadside signs show 
burning conditions for that day. In 
South Carolina, the women’s clubs 
made effective Keep Green flags for 
display throughout the state. Vir- 
ginia each year conducts all-day 
training sessions for high school boys 
enlisted in fire crews. In Oregon, 
more than 75,000 boys and girls have 
signed up in the Green Guards. They 
distribute fire prevention literature, 
help in reporting fires, and some of 
them fight fires. Their creed is 
“Think protection, talk protection, 
and act protection.” 

More than 1,000 people — leaders 
in business, government, the profes- 
sions, and community life—attended 
the Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference in New Orleans in 1956. 
This conference and subsequent state 
and local meetings stimulated public 
action. Judges, preachers, teachers, 
law enforcement officers, newspaper 
editors, forest land owners — many, 
many people — played a part in the 
South’s effort last year to reduce in- 
cendiary fires. The course has been 
charted; it should be followed 





through with even greater effort and 
with the participation of even more 
people. 
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that, in spite of everything, human- 
ity is admirable. But when I com- 
pute the unfailing greatness of spirit 
and the tenacity of benevolence that 
it must have taken to achieve this 
result, I am taken with an immense 
respect for that old and unlearned 
peasant who was able to complete a 
work worthy of God. 

Elzéard died peacefully in 1947 at 
the hospice in Banon. 


There are other ways in which 
people can help. They can join or- 
ganizations dedicated to protection 
and wise use of our woodlands. They 
can support fire prevention _pro- 
grams. 

People interested in helping to 
prevent forest fires should get in 
touch with their state forester. He 
will welcome additional assistance 
in organizing volunteer fire fighting 
groups, putting on educational pro- 
grams and demonstrations, or enlist- 
ing the aid of civic groups. 

The state foresters have been do- 
ing an outstanding job of protecting 
non-federal land, even though many 
of them operate on limited budgets. 
In 1957 there were 150 fires per mil- 
lion acres of protected land; the 
average for 1951 to 1955 was 272. 
And the area burned per million 
acres protected was 2,775 acres; 9,205 
was the average for 1951 to 1955. 
The state foresters have made great 
strides, but they could do a better 
job if they had enough lookout sta- 
tions, up-to-date fire fighting equip- 
ment, and trained fire crews to cover 
the entire area. 

This fire record is proof that local 
fire wardens have been doing a good 
job. When they're not busy answer- 
ing fire calls and fighting fires in the 
woods, they're out ringing doorbells 
and reminding people to be careful. 
Fire fighters know how important it 
is for everyone to recognize the need 
for preventing fire. 

Although 1957 was the most suc- 
cessful year in the history of forest 
fire prevention in this country, the 
record wasn’t good enough. ‘Too 
many fires burned too many acres of 
forest land! To imvprove the situa- 
tion, we'll have to provide adequate 
protection for all forest and critical 
watershed lands now included in the 
organized program, bring into the 
public program the 39 million acres 
not now protected, and step up edu- 
cational programs aimed at reducing 
man-caused fires. 
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Cart Before the Horse 


(From page 7) 


Wilderness Bill, other than to ham- 
string its management. I further be- 
lieve, and it has been rather well 
demonstrated, that public opinion is 
powerlul enough to protect the 
parks in time of emergency from the 
vagaries of any undependable secre- 
tary. It is even good for public opin- 
ion to assert itself on occasion. 

This would leave only the wilder- 
ness system of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice in the Wilderness Bill. These 
areas, and only these areas, which 
are presently under administrative 
decree, should receive consideration 
by the Congress for the type of pro- 
tection under discussion — provided 
it can be demonstrated that the ad- 
vantages of such legislation outweigh 
some loss of flexibility of manage- 
ment. 


It is my understanding that one of 
the reasons for including Indian 
1eservations, wildlife refuges, and 
national parks in this bill was be- 
cause the Bureau of the Budget felt 
that otherwise jt was discriminatory 
legislation aimed at a single public 
agency. I can appreciate this factor, 
but when the various types of land 
use are analyzed, only the Forest 
Service wilderness system can be 
reconciled with the Wilderness Bill. 

Actually, the outdoor clubs pro- 
moting this bill are not very con- 
sistent. They passed a_ resolution 
approving the Dana report and ask- 
ing for the research recommended 
by it, and at the same convention 
passed a resolution asking for imme- 
diate passage of the Wilderness Bill. 
The two do not go together. 

The Dana report is the most pro- 
found document in the field of forest 
recreation ever to appear in the his- 
tory of this nation. It is fundamen- 
tal and basic. The research it calls 
for would seek the answers to a host 
of problems and questions in forest 
recreation, including wilderness use. 
In a nation facing a steady diet of 
controversy over conflicting uses, 
such as ours, these answers become 
imperative. Therefore, the Dana re- 
search is the crying need of the hour, 
not the Wilderness Bill. In_ this 
light, the Wilderness Bill is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Let’s 
have the research first, and any 
needed legislation afterward. 

In the meantime, the wilderness is 
not likely to disappear, because the 
Forest Service is doing an excellent 
Job of preserving it. 
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COMMON fed 
SEEDLINGS [ae iN 


4/ 


N- TREES A YEAR! 





Prime Timber begins with the seed. Experi- 
enced foresters with Musser Forests are con- 
tinually engaged in obtaining the truest 
strains of seed from mature, hardy, disease- 
resistant parent trees both in the United 
States and Europe. Good heredity character- 
istics through selection of seed is a basic 
Musser requirement. 


Through Scientific Culture in Musser nur- 
series the seedlings develop the strong, 
extensively branched, compact root system 
necessary for extracting the most food from 
the soil of the planting site. This enables 
them to thrive where inferior stock may fail 
to survive and the yield and average quality 
of timber is improved. 


New Techniques in fertilization, spraying 
and handling are studied and tested. The 
most modern equipment and methods are 
employed for efficiency and economy. 


Musser offers the world’s largest selection 
of quality trees at a price made possible 
through large quantity production. 


YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


Here are some of the.many items listed in our catalog 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 


Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed collected 
by our men from selected parent trees. Healthy, 


sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” __..... 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” 


2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 
AUSTRIAN PINE 


3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” 


Write for 


per 1000 


| 2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” 


ee with wholesale planting 
| list. Ask for our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


mB MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 
Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” _______-._____. $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 10” to 14” 50.00 
<<. = DOUGLAS FiR—Hardy > per 1000 
as 35.00 2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” «455.00 
per 1000 BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock: per 1000 
..-.$25.00  3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 10” __-.....-- $60.00 
45.00 


Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 


Box 27-A 
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FORESTVIEW 
TANDEM Tree PLANTER 





e@ Rugged, commercial steel construction 
throughout 
e@ Correct planting depth on any terrain 
@ Plants seedlings, liners, potted mate- 
rial, etc. without damage 
Forestview’s Tandem Planter gives you the most in 
exclusive ‘‘custom-built’’ advantages at regular prices. 
With Forestview you get adjustable planting depth 
lever . . . timing wheel that spaces plants evenly 
. scalloped coulter for easy cutting of briers, roots, 
ete. . » special trencher shoe with slip-fit point . 
non-clogging stripper-bar . . . and many others. In- 
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Another Vanishing 
American 
(From page 17) 


| cattlemen and sheepherders forgot 


cld personal feuds and united against 


| acommonenemy. All of the old wolf 
| control 


methods were elaborated 


| upon and applied with full vigor. 
| Professional bounty hunters were 


| 


| state governments. 


hired by livestock associations and 
Bounties were 
increased until a cowboy stumbling 


| across a wolf den containing a half- 


| dozen wolf pups felt as lucky as a 


| miner with a thumb-sized nugget in 
his washpan. The hatred felt by the 
| old westerners toward the wolf was 


| deep-seated and intense. 


| of North America, 


Stanley P. 
Young, in his monumental Wolves 
describes a fa- 


| vorite pastime of the cowboys as rop- 


ing wolves and dragging them to 


| death along the ground. 


vestigate the savings you can make with a Forestview | 


Planter. 


Write Today For Literature and Prices—FREE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Forest “View 


EVERGREEN NURSERY. 
GERMANIA, PENNA. 


DEPT. AF 





New! Free! 





ee Tells how to “Chip Dollars” 
from your overhead! Detailed 
ae cutaway drawings of Fitchburg 
ar Chipper in color. Specifications, 
diagrams, charts, plus money- 
Saving reports and experiences 
of others. 





Mail coupon for your copy today! 

















. FITCHBURG FNCINEERING CORPORATION : 
; Fitchburg, Mass., Dept. AF-19 : 
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The cowboy had good reason to 
hate the wolf. The animal possesses 


| 
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the cunning of the fox, the intelli- | 


gence of the domestic dog, and the 
disposition of the devil. His strength 
and endurance are amazing. Even 
small specimens weigh in at around 


| 60 pounds, and Alaska, which grows 








the biggest wolves in North America, 
has recorded individuals up to 175 
pounds. 

Animals with these characteristics 


can play havoc with unprotected | 


livestock. Moreover, they commonly 
travel in pairs or in family packs, 
exhibiting highly developed team- 
work in making a kill of a large ani- 
mal. The snap of a wolf's jaws is as 
destructive as the rapid closing of 
cantilever pruning shears; they can 
literally sever the tail or hamstring 
of a steer with a single bite. Al- 
though deadly to range-run livestock, 
the wolf, 
legend to the contrary, has never 
been a serious hazard to forest trav- 
elers. 

In 1915, with a Congressional ap- 
propriation of $125,000, the federal 
government entered the predator- 


in America at least, and | 


control picture through the old Bu- | 


reau of Biological Survey. Under 
federal leadership, the disjointed 
private and state efforts were coordi- 
nated and intensified. Salaried gov- 


| ernment hunters were recruited from 


among the best free-lance trappers 
and bounty hunters in the West. 
Trapping techniques were perfected, 
new and more deadly poisons were 
developed, and den-hunting cam- 
paigns were stepped up. When the 
federal wolf control program began, 
the wolf still ranged over all the 











HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association 
who find it impractical to 
contribute to its educational 
activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Offi- 
cers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time 
with those who wish to know 
more about designating gifts 
for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“IT hereby give, devise and 
bequeath to The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Rocky Mountains and much of the 
western plains country, as well as the 
Cascades and the northern Lake 
States. 

Twenty-five years later, all states 
east of the Mississippi River were 
free of wolves except northern Wis- 
consin and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. The wolf had disap- 
peared from the plains and had been 
all but exterminated in the Rockies 
north of southern Arizona and New 
Mexico. Its range in the Cascades 
had been much reduced, the animal 
having been eliminated from Cali- 
fornia, and only occasional speci- 
mens could be found in Washington 
state. The 1949 game census of the 
National Park Service listed nine 
wolves in Glacier National Park, and 
they were regarded only as sporadic 
visitors to Grand Teton. 

Since that time their range has 
been greatly reduced. Wolves are 
one of the most difficult mammals to 
count accurately on a national scale, 
but it is unlikely that an exhaustive 
survey would turn up more than a 
few hundred in all of the United 
States today, outside of Alaska; most 
of these would be the smaller red 
wolf of the South, ranging in thin- 
ning numbers through the Ozarks 
and into northern Louisiana and 
eastern Texas. The big gray wolf, in 
various subspecies, is now confined 
largely to the deserts of the Mexican 
border in Arizona and New Mexico, 
to the region between the Cascades 
and the Rockies in Oregon, and to 
the northern wilderness areas of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. It is no longer listed as present 
in Glacier National Park, although 
occasional specimens may stray south 
of the Canadian border into the 
western states. A few exist in Isle 
Royale National Park. In southern 
Canada, similar control programs 
have eliminated the wolf from much 
of its old range, and it was elimi- 
nated from the Maritime Provinces 
as early as 1867. 

Michigan still pays a bounty for 
the wolf, and bounty payments give 
some indication of population trends 
where they are applied uniformly. 
In 1956, thirty wolves were presented 
for bounty in that state; only five 
were brought in in 1957. Faced 
with heavy deer overpopulation 
problems in its northern counties, 
Wisconsin dropped its wolf bounty 
recently. Nearly everywhere else the 
wolf still carries a price on its head. 
In some states, and in Canada and 
Alaska, the old free-lance bounty 
hunter has found a modern and far 
more efficient counterpart in the air- 
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borne adventurers who shoot wolves 
from low-flying aircraft, more for 
sport than for the five to fifty dol- 
lars that a wolf scalp will bring. 
This is a particularly deadly method 
of hunting. 

Is there a place for the wolf in 
modern America outside the distant 
northland or the city zoo? The an- 
swer of most livestock owners and of 
many sportsmen would be an em- 
phatic “no.” Obviously such an effi- 
cient killer cannot be tolerated in 
close proximity to sheep and cattle 
ranches, in places where hunting al- 
ready serves as a suitable check on 
game supplies, or where rare or 
threatened species must be given 
maximum protection if they are to 
survive. 

There are places in the United 
States, however, where wolves kept 
under control by normal hunting 
would do little damage to elk or deer 
herds, which themselves might be 
benefited by limited predation. An 
excess of deer and elk is a more com- 
mon problem in the United States 
today than wolf predation. There 
are few places in North America, 
even in the Arctic, where the wolf 
can be regarded as out of control. 
Quite the opposite is true over most 
of its dwindling range. The wolf it- 
self is now in danger of extermina- 
tion everywhere south of the Cana- 
dian border, and in a number of 
places north of that line. 

America perhaps is too close to the 
frontier to appreciate her predators 
for themselves, because of old preju- 
dices and fears, but there are already 
evidences of a change in this atti- 
tude. Wisconsin’s removal of the 
wolf from the bounty lists is one. 
Florida’s law, passed in 1957, giving 
the panther full protection, is an- 
other. In parts of Michigan, the bob- 
cat now is granted a closed season as 
a game animal, although elsewhere 
in the state a bounty is still paid 
upon it. Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Indiana, and New York have placed 
hawks and owls of all species under 
full protection except when attack- 
ing or threatening livestock. The 
bald eagle is protected by federal 
law. Legal protection for these spe- 
cies would have been unthinkable 
less than twenty-five years ago. It is 
not outside the realm of possibility 
that some form of refuge specifically 
for the wolf will be established 
either in the United States or Can- 
ada before many more years have 
passed. If the wolf is to be preserved 
as a part of the American fauna, 
such action cannot be delayed too 
long. 














PRUNING MADE EASY 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now offers the 
M-414 MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 
which consists of the 
use of an axe handle 
with the Bartlett No. 
44 Pole Saw Head 
except that a special 
blade of heavier tool 
steel is used and 
can be furnished in 
either 16” or 18” 
length. The axe han- 
dle, which is espe- 
cially made for this 
saw is properly ta- 
pered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 
Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a saving 
in pruning conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 

The Saws are available 
for prompt shipment, 
delivered to any ad- 


dress in U.S.A. at the 
following prices. 





M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 16” blade.......... $12.00 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade..........$12.50 


Subject to special price 
to public institutions for 
dozen lots. 


BARTLETT 

No. 114B 

PRUNING 
SAW 









Stream- 
lined, speedy- 
cutting prun- 

ing saw with 
big, husky teeth 
that cut full length 
of blade. No other 
saw compares with it 
for speed, efficiency and 
ease of filing. No special 
gauges required. 


114B—Special Utility Saw 
Delivered $9.10 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
3019 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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TIMBER 
CRUISERS and 
FORESTERS 


THE BRUNTON 
POCKET TRANSIT 


IT’S HANDY... 
weighs only 9 oz.; 234 x 3x 1%"; 
easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car. 


IT’S VERSATILE... 


ideal for preliminary and suppl tary 


surveying; used as a compass, transit, 
level, plumb, alidade, cli t 


IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME 
Shows direction to 1°; level, slope or 
grade within 1°. 

“Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896” 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AF-19 


STRATEX INSTRUMENT CO. fag 


*Brunton is a registered trademark 








FOR SALE 
SOUTHERN PINE SEED 

e Loblolly 

e Slash 

e Longleaf 

« Shortleaf 


in wholesale quantities 
for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD 
REPELLENT ON REQUEST 





Write for simple planting instructions 
on direct seeding. 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree 
Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 


BALDWIN, GEORGIA 
PHONE 649 














Wilderness —A Valid Federal Land Use 


(From page 8) 


derness system unless there is an af- 
firmative determination that they 
are predominantly of wilderness 
value.” Examination of the present 
national forest wildernesses and wild 
and primitive areas does not reveal 
what criteria have been used in de- 
termining the predominance of wil- 
derness value. Only one guidepost 
has consistently appeared in Forest 
Service wilderness designations: That 
they are restricted to regions with 
little or no timber production op- 
portunities. This determination does 
not seem to establish a positive ap- 
proach to wilderness values. It is 
granted that under present national 
law, timber production is a prior 
responsibility on the national forests. 
On the other hand, wilderness reser- 
vations have been an established ma- 
jor policy in national forests for over 
thirty years. 

6. Another conclusion now be- 
comes apparent. The present group 
of national forest wildernesses and 
wild and primitive areas contain a 
number of units that can easily be 
considered as substandard, not be- 
cause of size, but due to inherent 
character. They wear the crown of 
wilderness classification uneasily, be- 
cause they are not pre-eminently suit- 
able or unique as areas for wilder- 
ness experience or travel. They do 
not command sizable respect as lands 
sought for special wilderness features 
or experience. They include such 
units as brush-covered hills or moun- 
tains; mountain tops surrounded by 
developments; waterless, rocky can- 
yons in the Southwest; and other 
units so full of developments or pri- 
vate lands that any wilderness fea- 
tures are nearly submerged. 

I cannot debate the argument that 
some of these areas offer isolation 
and a few other wilderness aspects, 
but perhaps we should frankly admit 
that a primary purpose of wilderness 
is for recreation of a special kind in 
areas of diversified topography, 
scenery, vegetation, and _ wildlife. 
Many of these smaller areas will per- 
sist indefinitely without special at- 
tention by the federal government. I 
believe we have too much total acre- 
age on the national forests called or 
implied as “wilderness” which does 
not meet the requirements of desir- 
able and usable wilderness recrea- 
tion area. If the areas could be re- 
viewed from this aspect alone, we 
would have a much better idea of 


how much or how little wilderness 
acreage we have left worthy of Con. 
gressional consideration. 

7. There are items in the bill that 
do not meet the issue of wilderness 
preservation squarely. These center 
around sections pertaining to graz- 
ing, motorboating, and private lands. 
Grazing, particularly cattle grazing 
on certain areas, along with the cor- 
rals, fencing, water control struc. 
tures, and auto transport heavily 
utilized in livestock management to- 
day, often seriously impair wilder- 
ness conditions. Increasing use of 
motorboats in the roadless canoe 
country of the Superior National 
Forest promises to detract from the 
wilderness experience possible in this 
country more than the airplanes con- 
sidered such a menace before 1949. 
The same is true of the Everglades 
National Park wilderness regions. 

Private lands within national park 
and forest wildernesses are the great- 
est existing barrier to the perpetua- 
tion of wilderness conditions in 
many areas. The bill does specifical- 
ly authorize appropriations for pur- 
chases of these areas. But if our na- 
tional park private inholdings, com- 
prising a major management prob- 
lem in our parks for the past forty 
years, can serve as a guide to the 
solution of this problem, we cannot 
be optimistic about maintaining wil- 
derness in many areas. 

8. Both the Park Service and the 
Forest Service are well staffed in 
informational and educational serv- 
ices, and can readily handle the fact- 
finding and informational services 
for wilderness regions, once wilder- 
ness is established as a proper classi- 
fication and purpose on _ federal 
lands. Existing private groups, I am 
sure, will provide a continuous flow 
of advice on these areas. I, therefore, 
do not see the need for a Wilderness 
Preservation Council. Presidential or 
Congressional sanction of manage- 
ment aspects of wilderness areas are 
also unjustified, in my opinion. Our 
federal land management agencies 
have shown every evidence of follow- 
ing the mandates of Congress closely, 
once these are clearly established. 

9. Finally, a principal conclusion 
of my study, five years ago, was that 
Congressional approval of wilder- 
ness as a valid federal land purpose 
is essential, if we are to retain a 
series of wildernesses. I have not 
altered this conclusion. 
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Newspapermen’s Forest 


(From page 35) 


tion, Chicago, said, “This forest 
marks a milestone in the educational 
activities of the Wisconsin Press As- 
sociation, and will be a shining ex- 
ample for newspapermen through- 
out the country.” 

Dan Satran of the Vilas C. anty 
News Review, Eagle River, chairman 
of the forestry committee, said, ““This 
forest will be an ideal outdoor class- 
room for the thousands of high 
school pupils, teachers, and mem- 
bers of adult groups who come to 
Eagle River each year. Here they 
can actually see what good forest 
management can do for the land.” 

A part of the forest was designated 
as Memorial Grove in memory of 
outstanding publishers of Wisconsin 
weeklies. Young Norway pines were 
planted here in memory of the late 
Elsworth Coe, Whitewater Register; 
William H. Conrad, Medford Star 
News; and Louis and Warner Zim- 
merman, Burlington Standard Dem- 
ocrat. 

The forestry, committee, after 
studying aerial maps and county rec- 
ords, and taking a forester along for 
advice, had cruised a number of sites 
in the area. 

“When we came upon this for- 
saken 78-acre farm just two and a 
half miles south of Eagle River, we 
knew it was just what we had been 
looking for,”’ said C. W. Brown, pub- 
lisher of the Oconomowoc Enter- 
prise. “Part of it is a long-neglected, 
thickly wooded stand of mixed hard- 
woods and conifers. The rest is in 
unproductive fields that are good 
only for the growing of trees.” 

Actual buying of the tract was au- 
thorized by the 290 members at the 
annual meeting of the association 
held in Milwaukee last spring. 

For the past eleven years, mem- 
bers of the press association have 
been taking part in conservation 
workshops at Eagle River. Here 
they have done their studying across 
fields, along streams, and in the for- 
est itself. They like this learning by 
doing. On these tours they have 
watched the renewable natural re- 
sources — soil, forests, water, and 
wildlife — at work in northern Wis- 
consin. They have gained many new 
concepts of the interdependence of 
these resources and their need for 
good management. 

_They have seen good forest prac- 
ices and multiple land use on the 
Nicolet National Forest. They have 
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safety for you 


trapping 
firebug sparks 


the GILL Spark Arrestors 
are almost 100% efficient 


Trapping your incandescent 
exhaust carbon prevents 
costly fires. That pays you in 
many safety ways. 

You protect your own 
property and the property 





Cyclonic action. 
Mounts in any po- 
silion within or at 
end of exhaust 
system. 


— because tests show that 
GILL Spark Arrestors trap 
almost 100% of that firebug 
exhaust carbon. 

Made by long-experienced 
design-and-production engi- 
of others—with the fully ap- neers, the reliable Gill Spark 
proved Gill Spark Arrestors Arrestors are ready now to 

- give you full safety. 
’ Look into the easy 
application of Gill 
Spark Arrestors. 





for 

trucks, tractors, 
tugs, forklifts, 
loaders, station- 
ary engines, 
harvesters, etc. Ptd. & Pats. Pend. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 
1960 Carroll Avenue 
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Minimum weight — dry 4/2 = Service 
weight 46 Ibs. 

Strong, corrosive resistant beg 
Neoprene tubber coated nylon febric 
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nectors interchangeable with FS model 
Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
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A CHILD CAN 
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A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 
Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 
the standard Fedco pump 
at the rate of one gal. 
per min. 

Fedco pumps hdve been 
tested to over 50,000 strokes 
without loss of pumping 
efficiency. Even after 5 
years of non use Fedco 
pumps operate as effi- 
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Built to U. S. 
Forest Service 
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seen selective harvesting and ma- 
chine planting on industrial forests. 
They have watched the series of 
dams and reservoirs along the Wis- 
consin that assure a steady supply of 
water for the communities. They 
have walked along conservation de- 
partment duck-raising ponds, along 
areas planted with food and cover 
for game. They have seen good soil 
management. They have stopped at 
many small wood-using industries 
throughout this forested area. They 
have also seen many abandoned 
farms, their houses weathering away, 
their fields lying fallow. 

Trees for Tomorrow has drawn 
up a management plan for the forest 
to cover the coming decade. During 
the next ten years, 50,000 trees will 
be planted on forty acres. Improve- 
ment cuts will be made on twenty- 
three acres. On the colorful manage- 
ment map, seven acres are marked 
“let grow.” Eight acres are in bog 
or reserved for roads. 

After eight years, about 500 Christ- 
mas trees will be harvested each year 
in thinning operations on the plan- 
tations. Records will be kept of 
costs, earnings, and all activities on 
the forest. 

A five-acre inventory plot has been 
set up where trees are marked and 
classified. Growth, volume, and re- 
lated data will be tabulated. 


Along the demonstration trail, 


—_ 


trees will be labeled, and weather. 
proof signs, on little sheltered posts, 
will be set out. Walking down the 
trail, visitors can read the history of 
the forest, its present status, and its 
probable future. 

Dedicating this forest to educa. 
tional uses returns this land to the 
purpose for which it was originally 
intended. The Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 stated that the sixteenth sec. 
tion of each township be allocated to 
school use. The tract is in the six. 
teenth section of township 39, Vilas 
County. In 1871, the State Land 
Commission sold the land and put 
the money into the school fund. 

A long succession of owners tried 
to make a living raising agricultural 
crops, but the short ninety-day grow. 
ing season and the poor quality of 
the soil made farming a failure. 

The story of this forest started 
with a few random wishes as fragile 
as the newsprint that papers are 
printed on. Perhaps the story has 
no end. Because of the publishers’ 
deep and abiding interest in their 
land, they are already talking about 
other newspapermen who may one 
day carry on for them. 

As John Baker of the Milwaukee 
Journal said, “If newspapermen are, 
as is often charged, a cynical lot, 
then reforestation and __ scientific 
management have rung up a tremen- 
dous score.” 


Forest Notes from New Zealand 
(From page 24) 


areas of Pinus ponderosa, P. pinaster 
and P. murrayana. The growth of 
the P. radiata forests has been 
studied by the remeasurement of 
permanent sample plots, and has 
proved a very interesting study. All 
planting was done on 8 foot by 8 
foot spacing, giving 680 trees per 
acre. Due to losses through various 
causes, the survival rate was about 
565 trees per acre at seven years of 
age, at which stage mutual competi- 
tion had not commenced. No thin- 
ning was possible during the early 
years, and natural suppression re- 
duced the stand to about 120 trees 
per acre at age thirty. Growth in 
basal area per acre rose steadily to 
age twenty and then fell for the next 
six years before levelling out at 220 
square feet. Volume production at 
age thirty is 8,494 cubic feet per acre, 
inside bark to a six inch top giving a 
mean annual increment of 283 cubic 
feet. 

The planting of the pine forests 
has caused some interesting ecologi- 


cal changes in the area. For the first 
twenty years after planting, the pine 
canopy was too dense to allow any 
plants to grow on the forest floor, 
while all this time the falling nee- 
dles were building up a layer of 
humus. When the pines passed their 
twentieth year, their number per 
acre and the denseness of their 
crowns had decreased sufficiently to 
allow enough light to penetrate to 
the forest floor, which permitted a 
number of broad-leaved shrubs, ferns 
and herbaceous plants to thrive. Fol- 
lowing clear felling operations, 4 
prolific growth of native plants took 
place, along with naturally regener- 
ated pines. All were assisted by the 
very rapid breakdown of litter that 
takes place at the same time. It is 
significant that this vegetation is 
much more mesophytic than were 
the associations on most of the areas 
before the pines were planted. This 
can be attributed to the improve 
ment in the soil and the building up 
of the humus layer. 
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Initial insect and fungoid popula- 
tions in these forests were restricted 
in species and in density of popula- 
tion, as was to be expected with an 
exotic species planted on new coun- 
try. As the stands developed, vari- 
ous insects and fungi, both native 
and introduced, became established, 
and in some cases developed epidem- 
ic proportions but later were reduced 
to minor significance. The combined 
effect of all infestations so far has 
been to accelerate the normal reduc- 
tion in numbers essential for healthy 
growth in an even-aged stand. Indi- 
cations are that P. radiata is becom- 
ing ¢ acclimatized, and that a biologi- 
cally balanced forest is developing. 

As there was considerable Austra- 
lian capital invested in the forests, 
the directors sought the advice of 
Sir George A. Julius, chairman of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Melbourne, and Sir David 
Rivett, chief executive officer, on the 
complex problems confronting them. 
Following this approach, Mr. Stan- 
ley A. Clarke, then deputy chief and 
now chief of the Forest Products Di- 
vision of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and an 
eminent man in his field, was re- 
leased from his department to exam- 
ine the forests, growth of trees, ave- 
nues of utilization, and markets at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Clarke prepared a comprehen- 
sive report on his examination of all 
relevant matters. His report recom- 
mended an immediate research pro- 
gram to determine the extent to 
which utilization activities were like- 
ly to be justified. This report was 
accepted by the board as the basis 
of a practical and efficient policy for 
the initial utilization of the forests. 

Following adoption of the report, 
Messrs. Henry and Clarke went to 
America, Canada, Britain, and Swe- 
den to examine all aspects of timber 
utilization, manufacture, and mar- 
keting. Shipments of logs from the 
company’s forests were sent to Swe- 
den and America, where extensive 
commercial tests were carried out 
under their supervision, so that first- 
hand knowledge was gained of the 
processes and difficulties associated 
with the use of Pinus radiata in 
manufacture. On their return in 
November, 1939, Messrs. Henry and 
Clarke presented a comprehensive 
report on their findings. On the ba- 
sis of this report, plans and machin- 
ery were ordered from the United 
States to establish an insulating 
board mill, sawmill, and casemill at 
Penrose, Auckland, and a sawmill in 
the forest area 115 miles south. 





gives you a head start 
toward genuine forestry progress 


Proper management of forestry planting 
projects calls for the finest in Evergreen 
Planting Stock available. That’s why it 
will pay you to investigate the superior 
growth and better survival of Suncrest 
Seedlings and Transplants. Hardy, north- 


ern grown Suncrest Stock from finest seed 
sources available insures the compact, 
sturdy growth necessary for successful 
forest development. Suncrest Stock means 
better results for timber, watersheds, soil 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 





For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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at planting time. 
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| The Second World War had en- 
| tered its first phase, leaving a cha- 
| otic wake in the lives of millions and 
| in the industries of many nations, 
| but despite the difficulties of those 
| anxious days, all the Penrose units 
| and a sawmill were in production by 
| November, 1941. 
A valuable invention by Mr. 
| Clarke for the disposal of bark had 
| been developed and is operating to- 
day in both board-mill and pulpmill. 
The method is known as separation 
| by flotation. The specific gravity of 
| green radiata is 6714 pounds per 
cubic foot, which causes it to sink 
immediately, thus separating itself 
| from the floating bark. This enables 
a complete recovery of clean chips 
and the bark to be used as furnace 
| fuel. 


The products of these mills—tim- 
ber, “Pinex” insulating board, and 
wooden cases—found a ready mar- 
ket. Thus a modest entry into ex- 
otic forest utilization had begun. 

We have travelled a long way since 
then: During our first years wall- 
board production was 12,600,000 
square feet; today it is 70,000,000, 
and expansion both for volume and 
variety is planned. 

Although markets were buoyant 
and all produced goods were being 
| sold, investigation of greater utiliza- 
tion in the fields of pulp and paper 
had never ceased. 

In 1945, the managing director, 
accompanied by Mr. M. R. Buckett, 
then utilization officer and logging 
and milling superintendent, and Mr. 
A. W. Mackney, chief chemist, visit- 
ed the United States and Europe to 
study the latest methods and means 
in the production of wood products, 
the manufacture of kraft pulp and 
| paper, and to select the most modern 
plant for the manufacture of these 
goods. 

By now, the prerequisites of a 
| great new industry had been accom- 
| plished: Finance had been raised by 











NURSERIES 


ably Priced Seedlings on the 
Spring Planting. 
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OWN YOUR OWN TREE FARM: 


McCurdy Bros. Seedlings Have Built-In 
Growability that Provides Profits. 


MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 


40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason- 


TREE FARMS FOR SALE— Write Dept. B 
Manton, Mich., for full information. 





Gordon McCurdy 
with 2-year-old 
Scots pine 
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debentures, a suitable location had 
been chosen in the heart of the for- 
est sufficiently close to a permanent 
water supply, and key personel 
from the pulp and paper making 
countries of the world had been en- 
gaged. 

Construction of the first build ngs, 
the sawmill and garage, begai in 
1950 on the site which is now known 
in many countries as Kinleith be. 
cause of its Kinleith Kraft Plant, 
The plant at last reached the testing 
stage, and on July 30th, 1953, kraft 
sulphate pulp was produced in New 
Zealand tor the first time. 

The original production capacity 
of the pulpmill was 40,000 tons an- 
nually; the annual production to- 
day, four years later, is 65,000 tons, 
In November, 1953, the first kraft 
paper was run off the machine, and 
after a brief test period, the mill was 
in full commercial production. The 
annual output of kraft paper, com- 
prising twelve different weights, is 
50,000 tons. 

Many new plants and mills have 
been established since then, and 
plans for a £4 to £5 million expansion 
program were announced in Novem- 
ber, 1957. These include a new pa- 
per machine, chlorine, and a pulp 
bleaching plant which should be op- 
erating by 1960. This second phase 
of development will raise production 
to 100,000 tons of sulphate kraft 
pulp, 120 million board feet of sawn 
timber, and 140 million square feet 
of building board annually. 

New Zealand, essentially a produc- 
ing country, is the world’s highest 
per capita exporter of beef, mutton, 
wool, and dairy products. To fur- 
ther diversify and reinforce these in- 
dustries, the utilization of the man- 
made radiata pine forests has 
strengthened the country’s economy 
and established a permanent supply 
of raw material for conversion by 
the scientist into marketable foods. 

Research into utilization has never 
ceased, either in the company’s labo- 
ratory or in overseas investigational 
trips to forests and mills. 

Executives, scientists, foresters, 
chemists, and engineers are, each in 
his own sphere, studying every ave- 
nue of production in the United 
States, Britain, Europe and Canada. 
Time and labor-saving machinery 
has been installed wherever practi- 
cable. 

The total number of employees at 
the Kinleith pulp, paper, and saw- 
mills is 1,700. Married employees 
live in 900 company-owned houses in 
Tokoroa, five miles from the mills, 
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and there are also 600 private houses 
in the town. 


To the huntsman, Tokoroa is 
within easy distance of excellent 
sport Wild pig and deer, which 


abound in both native and exotic 
forests, may be killed at any time 
without license, but .trout, duck, 
pheasant, and other game may only 
be taken in season. 

Nearby is lovely Lake Taupo, two 
hundred and forty thrilling square 
miles of trout water, which ranks 
with the best in the world. Taupo 
isa Maori word meaning “night an- 
chorage,” a safe place to return to 
from up river. 

Zane Grey, famous American 
sportsman, fished Taupo for many 
seasons and proclaimed it his an- 
gling mecca and the surest limit-bag 
lake for brown or rainbow that he 
had found in his travels. He had the 
following sound reasons for his 
claim: The heaviest official brown 
trout taken from Taupo was 25 
pounds, and the average of that spe- 
cies is over 514 pounds. An 18-pound 
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rainbow is the heaviest official catch, 
and the average is over 414 pounds. 
There is ample evidence that heavier 
fish have been caught, but it is a fair 
bet that the most blasé of anglers 
would be happy to hook either of 
these prizes. 

New Zealand’s longest river, the 
Waikato, winds through our radiata 
forests, and here again is water which 
carries great specimens of heavy 
fighting fish. 

Four man-made lakes within a 
thirty-mile stretch of this river, which 
furnishes power to hydro-electric sta- 
tions, have increased trout life. Three 
further projects are under construc- 
tion and three more proposed, The 
fishing potential is tremendous. 

The government’s Wild Life Divi- 
sion is carefully watching all spawn- 
ing waters, and if necessary these new 
lakes will be restocked from the de- 
partment hatcheries. It is a comfort- 
ing thought that with the mighty 
march of science, that supreme op- 
timist, that glib teller of tales the 
angler, is not forgotten. 


What They Said 


(From page 14) 


cannot be justified. If it cannot be justi- 
fied from the landowner’s economic stand- 
point, how can it be justified from a tax- 
payer’s standpoint if the job is to be done 
publicly? I'd like to see our present 
CFM crew turned loose to study and 
make known the economic, silvicultural, 
and other factors that can be economi- 
cally treated on various sites, marketing 
areas, etc, 

So far as trying to do a job for often 
unstable landownership through subsi- 
dies, free services, etc., is concerned, I 
think in the long pull we are doing more 
harm than good. It would be far better 
to have depleted land bought up cheaply 
by someone who knows what to do with 
it, then to have’ the public rent it as 
suggested. This provides no incentive 
for the man who knows what to do. The 
smart forester or smart investor immedi- 
ately finds a competitor in a public agen- 
cy which he must support through taxes. 

Take a good look at that first list of 
12 programs. With very few exceptions 
they suggest that forestry is unsound on 
small ownerships, and to make forestry 
applicable the federal government must 
step in and do, or control, the job. I 
don’t believe it. If it is true, there is no 
future in forestry. — A. G. Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


I do not know if my opinion is of much 
value, for while I am very interested in 
forestry I am just beginning to take the 


time to learn about it. | have 200 acres 
which I am working to put —all but a 
small plot about the house—into trees. I 
have been working with the state forester 
to improve the stand of hardwood on the 
place through cultivation, cutting out the 
trees he has marked to improve the 
others. I take off as best I can two days 
a week to go up on the farm and work. 
Most of the work now I must hire some- 
one to do, but I look forward to days of 
retirement when I shall enjoy it the year 
around. 

I am not only interested in it, but I 
love trees and I feel I am doing some- 
thing that I will leave for the good of 
future generations. I am not interested 
in profit as such: only in finding the best 
way to do it. The American Forestry As- 
sociation has been a great help. I look 
forward each month to get the AMERICAN 
Forests, and to read it. 

I hope the poll I sent in will help 
somewhat. — Rev. Robert A. Lowell, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


No one of the ideas suggested will do 
the job, and several of them are not 
acceptable to me under the American 
way of life. The greatest problem of pri- 
vate land managers of all sizes is taxes— 
land taxes on land that is used for grow- 
ing crops. The tax should be based upon 
the productivity of the soil and not upon 
what is growing on that soil. Most soils 
in the United States have been classified, 
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Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
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Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
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Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
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40-page booklet on trapping secrets illus. by Carl Burger. 
HAVAHART, 155-3 Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
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so the job is only a job of selling. I 
would place this as the number one 
project of AFA.— William P. Branson, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 


On your first question it is impossible 
to pick one of the answers, as the prob- 
lem of the small woodlot is much too 
complex. 

A good example is wildlife. The aver- 
age land owner (forest and farm) is fed 
propaganda by the state wildlife division 
to improve hunting conditions, at the 
owner’s expense. The owner receives 
nothing from the sale of hunting licenses, 
yet there are people who want to pass 
laws forcing us to follow good forestry 
practice, to insure good hunting, water 
supply, etc. 

It all adds up to one thing. No one is 
going to do something for nothing. I can 
see no way the small woodlot (in our 
area) can survive, as several people I 
know in our area who want and have 
tried good forestry have become discour- 
aged and are calling it quits. — Name 
Withheld by Request. 


The following is my own list of what 
I consider essential to do the job: 

1. Make it economically attractive and 
realistic for intensive forest management 
of small woodlands by keeping the costs 
of production to a minimum during the 
time of growth and waiting: 

(a) Very low annual valuation tax, 
using a harvest tax if timber 
must be taxed. 

(b) Cheap insurance against losses 
from fire, insects and diseases. 

(c) Cheap long-term credit geared 
to the earning power of the 
property. 

2. State and federal legislative action 
regulating forest practices, requiring 
reasonable cutting practices and prevent- 
ing destructive logging methods and cut- 
ting. With the greatly increasing popu- 
lation and the growing demands on our 


natural resources, | believe that suci) re. 
strictions on the actions of a few ‘ndi- 
viduals are urgently needed in the initer- 
est of the welfare of the nation us gq 
whole. 

3. State and federal help in establish. 
ing reproduction and other needed cul. 
tural measures through expanded pro- 
grams such as A.C.P., or whatever help 
is needed to get the job done. 

4. Greatly expanded research and 
study in all phases of forestry and related 
problems, with emphasis on forest dis- 
eases, regeneration and tree breeding. 

5. Increased conservation education of 
the land owner and general public toward 
wise use of forest and all natural re- 
sources. 

This is a large order, yet I believe that 
it will take all of it to do the job.— 
Rowland M. Orum, Oakridge, Oregon. 


To help the smaller woodlot farmers 
and woodland properties, I think it would 
be a great help for both, and more en- 
couraging for some of the open land 
owners, to give relief from taxes on tim- 
berland under regular management, 
large or small. It may help replant cut- 
out areas, and unused farm land.—W. E. 
Miller, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


I purchased this land as recreation and 
hobby, then saw the possibility of its 
worth as a tree farm, and I have sure 
purchased myself a job. But I sure enjoy 
it. There is nothing like working in the 
woods. — Roy E. Rogers, Seney, Michi- 
gan. 


I don’t own any property at all and 
never have. The subject of forestry has 
always been of interest to me, even when 
I was in high school. I am now fifty 
years of age and still think that forestry 
is something that needs everyone’s inter- 
est at all times. It just can’t be over- 
emphasized. I am a postman. — William 
H. Harris, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


Seed History Made in Georgia 
(From page 40) 


The long, hard task of supplying 
our seed needs with certified seed has 
begun. A number of forest indus- 
tries have already started work on 
seed orchards and seed production 
areas with plans to have their seed 
certified. The Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission is well started on develop- 
ment of 425 acres of seed orchards to 
meet its needs. Interest has been ex- 
pressed by seed companies and indi- 
viduals. ‘The “Blue Tag” of Georgia 
certified seed, with its guaranteed 


quality for the buyer and premium 
price to the producer, will sell the 
program of “all trees from seed of 
known genetic quality.” 

Many other states are working to- 
ward the same goal, and through 
the International Crop Improvement 
Association the movement of certi- 
fied seed across state or national 
boundaries will be no problem. 

In 1960, certified forest tree seed 
will be a reality in Georgia. 
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What AFA Small Woodland Owners Want 


(From page 15) 


“No private owner can manage 
his forest without a favorable tax 
structure.” 

“... adjust taxes to the earning 
power of the land.” 

Better markets for inferior trees 
also were demanded: 

“Give us a market for inferior 
trees so better cutting methods pay 
their own way.” 

“Give us a market for the culls 
and we will improve our own for- 
ests.” 

“Market facilities are inadequate, 
especially in selectively marked tim- 
ber.” 

Other AFA members asked simply 
for education and technical guid- 
ance: 

‘Show us how to do it—we will 
do the rest.” 

“Concentrate on education and 
demonstration.” 

“I believe more education is re- 
quired and less ‘give away.’ ” 

“I would like to clear my 640 
acres of shrub and plant good trees, 
but that requires a big investment. 
I need help, mostly money and 
knowledge about forestry.” 

The most reassuring feature of the 
entire Opinion Poll was the solid 
faith exhibited in the ownership of 
forest land. Less than one per cent 
indicated a desire to sell now, and 
then only as a third or fourth prior- 
ity. The reasons for retaining owner- 
ship of forest land were equally di- 
vided between “Expectation of an 
increase in timber values” and “Rec- 
reation, hobby or esthetic values.” 
The footnotes on the questionnaires 
tell their own story: 

“I look on my forest property as a 
defense against inflation.” 

“I love trees and I feel I am doing 
something that I will leave for the 
good of future generations.” 

_“A wonderful investment in good 
living.” 

. long term investment.” 

“A personal feeling of attempting 
to do something constructive for all 
instead of destructive.” 

“Leave timber as inheritance for 
children.” 

“Consider it the soundest invest- 
ment today. Have seen it pay 714 
per cent plus in forty years from 
scratch.” 

“Long-term investment for two 
grandsons.” 

“This is my 


Happy Hunting 
Ground.” 








. holding for my children.” 

“I live in a coal-mining area. 
When the coal is gone, my children 
will have a hard time making a liv- 
ing. I hope to provide sufficient acre- 
age for sustained-yield management.” 


“We never really own the land, we 
are just caretakers while we are 
here.” 


Some of the above comments might 
suggest a belief that “all woodland 
owners be required by law to follow 
basic practices of sound forest man- 
agement.” Only 24 per cent of the 
members marked “Yes” to this ques- 
tion. Several said, “Provide the in- 
centive through tax adjustments.” 

A composite picture of an AFA 
woodland owner now begins to 
emerge. He would like some help in 
putting his forest in good condition, 
but he prefers to retain personal re- 
sponsibility. He has confidence in 
his ability, if some one will show 
him how to do the job. 

This person’s woodland acreage 
may be somewhat larger than the na- 
tional average for all private forests. 


The Smallest Effective Kit on the Market! 


Weighs only 1% oz. Contains 3 suction cups, knife- 
blade, antiseptic, !ymph constrictor & easy instruc- 
tions. Everything needed for suction treatment — 
the only first aid method approved by medical au- 
thorities. Works on insect bites, too! 


If not available at your drug or sporting goods store, 
send $2.50 cash, check, M. O. (no C.O.D.'s) to: 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif, Dept. 9-67. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES 


OR FO 
TREES. 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 





MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana. Pa 





To sell 


satisfactorily . 





Office: ELgin 6-0124 


TREE FARM SALES 


Your CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION or LAND promptly and 
OR 


To secure a good buy... 
In an established CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION or LAND... 


Write or telephone 


LEE MANLEY, Realtor 


BROOMALL, PENNA. 


Residence: NIAGARA 4-3588 








QUALIFICATIONS—Since | am one of you, my heart i is in this work. | am 
an experienced grower and well established as “The Land Specialist.” 


MEMBER 


Pennsylvania Christmas Tree Growers’ Association 
The State Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania 
National Real Estate Board 
Delaware County Real Estate Board 


REFERENCE 


National Bank of Chester County & Trust Co., West Chester, Penna. 
Commonwealth Land Title Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dun & Bradstreet 


























HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut—sweet, 
delicious nut for ornamental and orchard crop. 
Hardy English; thin-shelled Black Walnuts; 
Filberts; Hazels. Delicious Persimmons, Oaks, 
Honey Locust. ALL ORNAMENTAL—FAST 
GROWING. You can get rich without plowing, 
with ‘tree crops.’’ Remember, game life is the 
keeper of the fields; the supporting lines of 
forestry. “Feed your game.’ Plant blocks and 
borders to wild life foods, List free. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Box ““M” Downingtown, Pa. 








5 CANAD 
HEMLO 


For true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 
hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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E. C. MORAN 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE-SPRUCE 
Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees im our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 








TREES) 


American Aborvitae. Balsam Fir, Englemana Blue 
Sprucc, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce. cte. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE Itlustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 
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Fifty-three per cent of the AFA mem- 
bers responding to the Opinion Poll 
owned more than 100 acres each. 
For the nation as a whole, only 14 
per cent of all private forests are 
more than 100 acres in size. 

The responses to the poll ques- 
tions regarding the frequency of tim- 
ber sales and the use of professional 
services indicate that owners are 
more actively engaged in forestry 
when their woodlands exceed 100 
acres in size. 

AFA’s faith in forestry is firmly 
demonstrated by the fact that 88 per 
cent of the responding members pur- 
chased their woodland themselves. 
Only 12 per cent indicated acquisi- 
tion by inheritance or gift. 

Tenure of ownership always is an 
important consideration in planning 
long-term projects such as forestry. 
Forty-four per cent of the question- 
naires showed ownership of 10 years 
and longer. The longest ownership 
was 56 years. More than 5 per cent 
listed ownerships of 30 years or more. 
(Incidentally, the longest known 
membership in The American For- 
estry Association goes back to 1893. 
Are there any earlier ones still in 
effect?) 

Thirty per cent of the question- 
vaires indicated the forest to be part 
of an operating farm, although the 
owner frequently was identified as a 
businessman or professional person. 
In fact, 66 per cent of the respond- 
ents checked these two occupations. 
Only 8 per cent listed farming. 

As might be expected in a forestry 
association, 72 per cent of the mem- 
bers have used the services of profes- 
sional foresters. No breakdown be- 
tween public and private foresters 
can be made, but the services of both 
appear to be highly satisfactory, 
judging by the comments made and 
the desire for more technical guid- 
ance. 

Three out of four AFA woodland 
owners personally have looked into 
the long-term income-producing pos- 
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sibilities of planting, stand imp) ove- 
ment, and similar forest man ige- 
ment practices. 

One AFA owner in ten hays at- 
tempted to borrow money on his 
forest. About half of them were suc. 
cessful. Others interested in secur. 
ing forest credit should contact the 
following sources for further infor. 
mation: federal land banks, national 
banks, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and commercial life insurance 
companies. 

A booklet called “Trees and Bank 
Accounts” may be obtained for 25 
cents from the American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Experienced woodland owners in- 
dicated that a net annual income of 
6 per cent or more would induce 
them to invest their time in active 
management of forest land. 

Amendment of the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Act, so that self- 
employed tree farmers can claim a 
social security benefit, was favored 
by 62 per cent of the responding 
AFA members. 

Interest in AFA’s Opinion Poll 
apparently has been high, because a 
number of non-members sent in 
questionnaires. Other organizations 
also reprinted the questions and cir- 
culated them in South Carolina and 
Georgia. These answers, tabulated 
separately, did not differ greatly 
from the replies of AFA members. A 
desire for special credit facilities 
topped the list of priorities, but 
again failed to receive a majority of 
the high ratings. Opposition to pub- 
lic acquisition or long-term leasing 
by public agencies was similar to 
that of AFA members. 

An interesting deviation in the re- 
sponses of non-members was the 
higher rating given expansion of 
ACP, or other public cost-sharing, 
for forestry of a delayed-income na- 
ture. No other question polled a sig- 
nificant response from non-members. 

A third tabulation included only 
the questionnaires returned by AFA 
members who do not own woodland. 
This analysis revealed a clear con- 
trast between this group and both 
AFA and non-AFA woodland own- 
ers. AFA members who do not own 
woodland expressed the strongest de- 
sire for special credit (rated high 
priority by 57 per cent, as against 35 
per cent among AFA woodland own- 
ers). Non-woodland owners also 
thought there should be more public 
foresters. This group opposed public 
acquisition and long-term leasing by 
public agencies in the same propot- 
tion as woodland owners. 
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How do the responses to AFA’s 
Opinion Poll compare with the com- 
ments of other land owners at the 
Smal] Woodlands Conferences spon- 
sored by state and federal forestry 
agencies? These conferences were 
held in every timber-producing re- 
gion, and in many states between 
August and December, 1958. One of 
the better-attended meetings took 
place at Raleigh, North Carolina on 
November 6, 1958. 

Governor Luther H. Hodges 
opened the Raleigh meeting with a 
frank invitation to North Carolina 
landowners. “This Conference is 
unique... . You are not going to sit 
down and listen to professional ex- 
perts. ... This time, they are here to 
listen to you.” 

Then he asked three key ques- 
tions: 

“How can we double our present 
private-owner forest income in a rea- 
sonable time? 

“What can be done to improve 
timber operator - timber grower rela- 
tionships and understanding? 

“What will it take to turn more 
woodland owners into permanent 
and efhcient timber growers?” 

The 114 woodland owners present 
responded promptly. (Total attend- 
ance 280.) 

What to do with poor hardwoods 
came first. Owners wanted more re- 
search into hardwood utilization and 
marketing, and suggested that the 
Governor set up a research bureau 
to coordinate and expand all research 
facilities in the state. 

Tax problems received consider- 
able attention as follows: 

a. Amend the law to permit tree 
planting to be charged as an expense 
item instead of a capital investment. 

b. Permit a capital gains deduc- 
tion in reporting timber sales. 

c. Equalize county taxes on tim- 
berlands. 

d. Use Site Index (productivity of 
the land) to determine tax values. 

Mention also was made of the 
need for long-term credit and for 
more county foresters. Several peo- 
ple suggested more attention to the 
training of woods workers, so that 
the forests could be left in better 
condition after a harvest cut. 

Sawmill operators pointed out the 
dificulties in dealing with absentee 
owners, and stated frankly that the 
owner himself is and must continue 
to be the responsible person. If an 
owner insists upon selling everything 
for a lump sum and the high dollar, 
then the purchaser must try to get 
all he can from the woodlot. Several 
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lumbermen suggested that land own- 
ers organize into associations for the 
mutual benefit of both the timber 
growers and forest industries. 

There was general agreement up- 
on the need for better education of 
land owners in all forestry matters. 

Public cost-sharing of forestry in- 
vestments of a delayed-income na- 
ture also received attention. These 
comments boiled down to: 

a. Increase public payments under 
ACP to 50 per cent of the expense 
incurred. 

b. Extend payments for tree plant- 
ing (under the Soil Bank Program) 
for a longer period. 

c. Include payments for the con- 
struction of firebreaks. 

d. Cut down on the red tape and 
the number of people one has to see 
in order to get assistance. 

The conference closed with a plea 
for more education, training, and 
assistance in woodland management. 

AFA’s Opinion Poll and its coun- 
terpart, the North Carolina Small 
Woodlands Conference, reveal con- 
clusively that association policy is 
closely attuned to the needs and de- 
sires of the owners of small forests. 

AFA’s Program for American For- 
estry, developed at the Higgins Lake 
Conferences of 1947 and 1954, spe- 
cifially recommends: 

“The continued, coordinated ex- 
pansion and improvement by all 
agencies, public and private, of pro- 
grams of education and technical as- 
sistance to the owners of farm wood- 
lands and other small forest proper- 
eee 

“Vigorous and prompt state action 
where necessary to effect forest taxa- 
tion systems adapted to continuous 
forestry enterprise and to relieve for- 
est owners from disproportionate 
burdens now imposed on forest lands 
by the general property tax... 

“That adequate credit facilities to 
encourage intensive management of 


Keep ‘em Sharp Easily witha 


CROSS GRIND-STONE 


Quick, convenient elec- 
tric powered grind-stone 
has uniform speed—won’t 
slow down or stall under 
heaviest work. Safe—will 
not draw temper. Hun- 
dreds in use. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Portable 

Fast-Cutting 


Write today for full information. 


S. RALPH CROSS & SONS, Inc. 
132 MAYFIELD ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SEEDLINGS 


WHY PLANT TREES? 





for beauty on idle farm land. 
Write for price list of 
quality pine, spruce, fir seedlings 
and transplants. 
PAINT CREEK NURSERIES 
SHIPPENVILLE PENNA. 


For Christmas Tree profits; for future 
timber returns, for a family hobby; 
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BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 

e For effective scalping — north or 

south, heavy soils or light 

A deeper trench with soil loosened 

below root level 

A dependable satisfaction guaran- 

tee 

An economical model for Christ- 

mas Tree Growers 

Also a production plantation mow- 

er—double rotary 

For specifications, prices, photos, 
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St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
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B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B.B. Slip-on Units 


Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 
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High Pressure Hose 
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woodlands and continuous produc- 
tion of timber be made available by 
national banks in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law 285 of 
1953 and by state-chartered financial 
institutions operating within the 
framework of similar or more liberal 
legislation. 

“Expansion of forest research to 
certain fields not now adequately 
covered.” 


There is the charter, plain and 


a 


clear. Equally obvious is the means 
of its accomplishment — education, 
Education of every person ‘rom 
laborer to legislator, be he wood!and 
owner or not. Education as to the 
needs, the values, the rewards of 
good forestry. Only then can we be 
assured of attaining the association's 
goal of securing “the maximum con- 
tribution from forest lands to the 
American economy and to the health 
and spiritual well-being of its peo. 
ple.” 


The Tioga Pass Controversy 
(From page 21) 


Advocates of an alternate route 
had several ideas, but all added up 
to putting the road in the bottom of 
a Narrow canyon without a view, or 
down in the timber in the bottom of 
the valley—also without a view. 
True, they were willing for the visit- 
ing public to enjoy the view if they 
would but hike up a nearby small 
hill a few stories high, although they 
were vague about where they were 
going to provide a parking area. 
Perhaps the most significant tip-off 
of all is to be found in the remark of 
one who has almost a proprietary 
interest in Yosemite scenery, when 
he objected to the new road, “be- 
cause it would enable the common 
people to come up here.” He was 
promptly told in no uncertain terms 
that such an attitude went out with 
Henry VIII. As a further illustration 
of this type of haphazard planning, 
there is a small lake only a hundred 
or so feet in diameter that the scenic 
highway will look down upon — not 
a thing of particular beauty, but 
nevertheless a point of interest and 
variety — which you wouldn’t even 
suspect was there from the alternate 
route passing close by. 

The biggest joker of all, however, 
was the problem of getting out of 
this hole and up over the divide. At 
this juncture, it should be men- 
tioned that the actual construction 
agency is the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Of necessity, as a responsible 
public agency, it has established cer- 
tain minimum standards in park 
road design for the protection of the 
public. The charge that sensitivity 
to park ideals is not foremost in their 
minds is exaggerated; two of the bu- 
reau’s top engineers are assigned to 
working with the Park Service on the 
special problem of park roads. 

Under these standards, the maxi- 
mum allowable gradient is seven per 
cent — bear in mind that at this alti- 
tude the road is subject to icing con- 


ditions part of the time during its 
use period. Actual gradient of the 
scenic road being built is a more pre- 
ferred five per cent. One of the al- 
ternate routes proposed for getting 
out of this hole was actually found 
to be fourteen per cent, another esti- 
mated at nineteen per cent. Coming 
suddenly upon a mountain grade 
this steep with a curve at the bottom 
led one park official to comment, 
“We might as well build a hospital 
at the foot of the hill to take care of 
the basket cases.” Likewise violated 
would have been the minimum 
standards for road curvatures. It all 
points up the fact that an engineer 
with his transit is better than a lay- 
man with his naked eye. 

Even the alternate seven per cent 
grade demanded by the spokesman 
of a prominent outdoor club, which, 
incidentally, would not have sufficed 
for getting over the divide at this 
gradient, would have been blasted 
out of the very same granite slab as 
the scenic highway — only at a little 
lower level, just enough lower so 
that from your car you would not see 
over the treetops. The spread in 
contour is the difference between 
having a museum piece of America’s 
scenic heritage and just another road 
going from here to there. 

The road through the Tenaya 
Basin and along the shore of Tenaya 
Lake brought the further criticism 
of “a modern, high-speed” highway 
being constructed. The Park Service 
has long since found that speed on 
the main roads is best controlled by 
regulation and patrol, rather than 
by making it physically impossible to 
travel above a snail’s pace; that the 
visitor’s enjoyment is enhanced if 
his nerves are less frayed. 

Actually, this “modern, high-speed” 
highway is anything but the four- 
lane superhighway that the term 
connotes. There are to be two eleven- 
foot paved lanes, with six-foot shoul- 
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$ ders, making a total roadbed of 34 peared unnecessarily wide to those country from the convenience of the 
. feet. ‘ihe Bureau of Public Roads who have long enjoyed the charms of new Tioga Pass road. It is safe to 
. declines to sanction narrower shoul- the Tenaya Basin. predict that it will become a show- 
| ders as being adequate in time of Critics did succeed in wielding place. Just as criticism of the Stevens 
e need. In addition, along the shore- sufficient pressure to cause Director | Canyon highway in Mt. Rainier has 
sf line of Tenaya Lake, paralleling the Conrad Wirth to issue a stop-work subsided, and as Daniel Beard, new 
e highway and separated from it by a order pending a personal, on-the- superintendent of Olympic National 
's curbing, there is to be a sidewalk for ground examination. Through the Park, expresses the thought that its 
, pedestrians, camera fans, and fisher- cooperation of the contractor, most new Hurricane Ridge road is such a 
. men. Also, there are to be a few of the men and equipment were wonderful thing that criticism of it 
h other places with a wider shoulder shifted to another section not in dis- is silly, it is likely that the Tioga 
. for parking off the highway where pute. Actual cost to the taxpayers oad will eventually be accepted by 
trails lead off to lakes and points of — was $7192. It could have been much ses detractors. (00. : 
interest. In grading, the topsoil was worse. Not so easily measured in sac: on reget nee ; 
saved and will later be spread on the dollars and cents are such items as These are your national parks, 
shoulders so that native grasses and the headaches caused when reason- and when you are thrilling to the 
plants will grow on all but the 22 ableness is supplanted by zealous- magnificent vistas unfolded before 
feet of hard surface. Seems like the ness. you from these new viewpoints, be 
ts Park Service has thought of every- Through the courage and devo- glad that nark roads and park plan- 
¥ thing to satisfy most reasonable peo- tion of the National Park Service, ning are in such capable hands. For 
c ple, but it is understandable that the however, you will be able to enjoy this kind of planning just doesn’t 
ry initial rough grading might have ap- this superb bit of the Yosemite back happen by accident. 
n , 
. The Russians Logged the Redwoods First 
u- (From page 31) 
ng — , j 
de antzol Bay. It was a strong defensive How had the Russian invaders were finished as smooth as a sea ot- 
a position with good soil, adequate done all of this building? The ter’s fur by a slick or a plane. To 
nt, fresh water, and plenty of timber smithy, boat shop, and carpenter save on hand-forged nails, they were 
tal above a small open cove where bi- shop were mentioned by several fitted together almost entirely with a 
of darkas could beach and ships lie _ early visitors. A hundred years later, variety of beautifully chiseled mor- 
ed sheltered from*the summer winds. some writers credited the Russians tises and dovetails. 
m Kuskov called the place Ross, prob- with using the first sawmill in Cali- Little more than twenty years after 
all ably meaning Little Russia, from the fornia, but the evidence to support Ross and its Russian satellites were 
per same root word as Russia, or Rossiij. them is pretty slim. No known con- built of native redwood, wooden 
ay- His mechanics spent the summer temporary English or Spanish docu- buildings in Spanish California were 
: cutting trees and shaping timbers. | ment mentions a sawmill in Ross’s being put up with imported lumber 
ont When this first redwood logging op- _ early years. Mr. John C. McKenzie, brought round the Horn or from 
an eration was finished, the hunters the supervisor of Fort Ross Histori- Hawaii. In the 1830's, whipsaws ap- 
ch, were recalled and all hands raised cal Monument, believed this idea peared in California, and it is prob- 
ced the buildings. On Tsar Alexander’s came from faulty translation of a able that they were used in the Rus- 
his name day in September, 1812, they Russian word for some other sort of sian settlements too about that time. 
ted broke out the Russian flag and chris- | wood-working establishment, for in- Twenty-two years after Fort Ross 
, as tened their fort. San Franciscans stance a hewing floor or cooperage was built, Cooper set up a water- 
ttle soon called Kuskov “Pie de Polo,” shop. powered sawmill on Mark Creek, a 
pe or Old T imber Toes, but that was Part of the stockade and several half mile from its junction with the 
al because of his leg, not hislumbering. —_ huildings survived till knocked flat Russian River. The California Divi- 
in Four years later, Gervasio Arguello by San Francisco’s 1906 earthquake sion of Forestry believes this was the 
een carried a letter to Ross from the — (Ross is close to the same fault line). _ first commercial and the first pow- 
ca’s Spanish governor. On his return, he When the state later made the site a ered sawmill in the state. 
oad pasar the fort as a wooden wall monument, the _ stockade, block- By that time, the Russian build- 
aya a beet in d ‘ : , ety : were restored. Original timbers w ere wood-gray, and the sea otter was be- 
ras rite Pr soinagin ao pages used as often as possible. McKenzie coming scarce on the coast. The set- 
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fully, so they never tried to enforce 
the orders they delivered. Instead, 
they seem to have regularly ex- 
changed the most friendly hospital- 
ity. The Russian governors either 
ignored these eviction orders, or 
politely disclaimed authority and 
referred them to their superiors in 
Alaska, while they kept on doing 
business as usual. 

Around 1840 the situation changed. 
Old Timber Toes had been dead a 
dozen years. His successors had tried 
to buy title to the land and also 


leased an estimate that world popu- 
lation is now growing at the rate of 
43,000,000 annually or 5,000 per 
hour, and that the rate of increase 
may still be accelerating! If this pres- 
ent rate of increase, 5,000 per hour, 
continues, which seems almost inevi- 
table, the population of the world 
will be three billion by the middle 
of 1962, or twice what it was in 1900! 

The excess of births over deaths 
determines the rate with which 
population increases. The average 
early death which prevailed for so 
many centuries kept population 
relatively stable until a little more 
than three hundred years ago. Ad- 
vances in medicine and sanitation, 
the industrial revolution, the open- 
ing of new continents, and more and 
better food resulted in better health 
and a longer life span. The death 
rate went down and the birth rate 
remained high. Population rose 
rapidly, particularly in the western 
world. 

During the Twentieth Century 
the advantages of better sanitation 
and medical care have _ spread 
throughout the world. The United 
States has played a leading role in 
this form of world betterment. Pop- 
ulation increases occur in many parts 
of the world but are most notable in 
Latin America and in the Far East. 
Mexico, as an example, is growing 
at such a rapid rate that it is ex- 
pected to double its population in 
the next twenty-five years. 

The most critical and dangerous 
fact affecting these more than two 
and one-half billion humans is that 
the majority of them are more or less 
hungry. Hunger is no novelty in 
this world. People have suffered 
from malnutrition for centuries, and 
the number is increasing. For ex- 
ample: a recent study by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
states that in the Far East popula- 
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offered cash tor San Rafael and 
Sonoma, but it became clear that the 
Mexicans would cede nothing. St. 
Petersburg did not think California 
worth a fight, or even more argu- 
ment. On the tsar’s orders, the last 
governor of Ross sold buildings and 
machinery to lumber-hungry Sutter, 
and in 1842 took all of his Aleuts, 
Russians, and their Indian families 
to Alaska. 

In leaving, they abandoned the 
first California redwood village, sur- 
rounded by the stumps left by Old 


The Earth on Which We Live 


(From page 37) 


tion is rising faster than food pro- 
duction and that, in spite of actual 
increases, the per capita food supply 
is now less than it was in pre-war 
days. More than 75 per cent of the 
people in India never have had all 
they could eat at one time. They 
have been and are chronically under- 
nourished. During 1958, more than 
ninety million people will be born 
in this world, and half of them will 
be hungry, perhaps always, unless we 
vastly accelerate food production in 
areas of scarcity. 

May I again refer to the land clas- 
sification which I worked out from 
data furnished by the United Na- 
tions. The percentage of tillable 
land of all classes, good, bad and in- 
different, is only 10.7 per cent. 
Meadow and pasture lands, includ- 
ing much that is just a bit above 
desert, comprise 20.2 per cent. Forest 
and brush lands occupy 27.8 per cent 
and the remaining 37.5 per cent is 
barren and waste. In general it is 
my judgment that these classifica- 
tions are somewhat optimistic and 
represent the highest expected land 
use. While some grazing or forest 
lands may be converted to agricul- 
tural use, this gain may well be offset 
by further loss of crop lands. 

Our interest and concern, as farm- 
ers, foresters, business and_profes- 
sional men, in fact as good citizens, 
lies in the general conservation of 
about two-thirds of the earth’s land 
surface, with special concern for the 
maintenance and improvement of 
the tillable soil. The rocky barren 
and waste lands of the world contain 
great non-agricultural values — oil, 
gas, minerals and much scenic beauty 
and grandeur. Except, however, for 
the wise and efficient use of the non- 
reproducible resources, we need not 
concern ourselves with this segment 
of the land. Nature will do the job 
for us. 
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Timber Toes and his men when 
they logged the redwoods, and there. 
by chalked up a real Russian “first” 
that has not yet been noticed by the 
Soviets. 

Today, State Route One cuts 
through the Fort Ross Historical 
Monument, where the governor's 
house is a museum of Russian relics 
and local natural history. Once a 
year services are held in the Russian 
chapel; at other times the monument 
supervisor is there to tell tourists the 
story of Russian California. 


We must not direct all of the at. 
tention to the tillable land. While 
it produces a great percentage of 
what we eat and use, great values 
also come from grazing and forest 
lands. The different types of land 
are often intermingled, and _ their 
permanence and productivity de- 
pend upon interrelated policies of 
management. The very existence of 
scarce and highly valuable crop land 
is frequently contingent upon the 
proper management of geographical- 
ly related forest and grazing lands. 

As to the world’s food problems, 
we presently have extensive knowl- 
edge of methods for soil conserva- 
tion and improvement and also for 
securing greater yields. We likewise 
have considerable knowledge about 
the production of synthetic foods. 
We are deficient in knowledge of the 
necessary political, social a d eco 
nomic methods of applying im- 
proved food production practices in 
areas of food scarcity which often 
combine factors of excessive popula- 
tion, ignorance, poverty and super: 
stition. 

As to the unprecedented expan- 
sion of world population, I have not 
yet heard of anyone who has a satis 
factory solution. Can we _ prevent 
what will make this a relatively poor 
world? The pressure of population 
may also produce world conflicts of 
greater magnitude than we _ have 
heretofore experienced. Can we cut- 
tail excessive human breeding by 
voluntary agreement? If not, how? 

We live in an age which recog 
nizes genetics in dealing with plants 
and domestic animals. The results 
achieved in production and quality 
by applied genetics have been out- 
standing. As to people, our need is 
a greater number of men and wom- 
en who have education, good char- 
acter, wisdom and vision. Such peo 
ple can help solve the grave prob- 
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lems which the world faces, but their 
number is not increasing relatively. 
Much of the increase in the world’s 
population consists of people of 
limited or no education, who only 
further complicate our already seri- 
ous world crises. In our own coun- 
try, genetics as to human being re- 
ceives scant consideration. We al- 
most completely ignore the problem 
of expanding population and _ its 
further grave effects upon our world. 

I have endeavored ever so briefly 
to describe two great interrelated 
world problems, food and popula- 
tion. Due to the complexity of the 
subjects and the brevity required 
for this occasion, this presentation is 
far from adequate. If, however, I 


can arouse in some of you an inter- 
est to the extent that you will devote 
further thought and study to these 
issues, I shall be richly rewarded. I 


would like to emphasize that these 
two problems of food and popula- 
tion are of serious concern to us and 
to the rest of the world, and may 
greatly influence our future. 

No period of human history, in 
fact, has ever faced so many danger- 
ous and difficult decisions. Two 
great world wars have exhausted and 
weakened all western nations except 
the United States. We have assumed 
responsibilities of incredible com- 
plexity and incalculable total fu- 
ture cost. We lack a clear under- 
standing of the methods necessary 
to reach the exalted ends to which 
we have pledged our national honor 
and mortgaged our economic future. 
We face the greatest political enemy 
in the history of the world. Russian 
Communism is government con- 
trolled by a monolithic group of 
ruthless men with great power and 
without any moral restraint. ‘They 
have developed a technique to con- 
trol and change the thinking of men 
by brain washing and destroying 
normal human attitudes and tolera- 
tions. ; 

In a few years we have witnessed 
the breaking up of the great Euro- 
pean colonial empires. We have 
seen hundreds of millions of Asiatics 
and Africans organize new inde- 
pendent governments, trying to han- 
dle their domestic affairs and chart 
their courses through baffling inter- 
national dangers. Nationalism is 
held up as the cure-all by the dark- 
skinned races. The so-called im- 
perialism of western nations is 
blamed for all evils, local, national 
and international. Most of us do 
not realize the totality of our dan- 
gers or the complexity of our re- 
sponsibilities. We are much con- 


fused as to our future courses of 
action. 











vention in their minds . . . before their eyes 
protecting our forests from fires is great. . . 
preventing matches is modest. 





Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 


1 case $25.00 
2 cases $45.00 
Transportation Collect 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter our order for 
Smokey Design _. 


4 cases 
10 cases 
Transportation Prepaid 
THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 


at all times. The need of 
and the cost of these fire- 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 


sign. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address. 


$80.00 
$175.00 


ASSOCIATION 
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cases of Bookmatches 
Keep Green Design 
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GREEN 
SHIP TO: 


NAME 


Check enclosed _._ 















Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP ____. 


Bill us _. 
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Feature Photos of the Month 











Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related. to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Douglasfir for door came from Wynooche Valley 


AFA has a new look these days, thanks to the generosity of 
the Simpson Logging Company. When Simpson learned that 
AFA headquarters was being remodeled, the company offered 
to provide a new front door. After painstaking care in its 
manufacture, this magnificent piece of woodwork was hung 
last month. Made of Douglasfir, it bears the emblem of AFA 


AFA’s new door of natural-finish Doug. 
lasfir completed building’s remodeling 


John Creekpaum assembled it 


Clarence Beauchamp tooled design 


Kelly Thornton, veteran door 
patcher was assigned to putting 
finishing touches on AFA door 


Andy Hopland, chief painter, gives door final coat 
before its shipment to AFA on Farragut Square 
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with the HOM ELITE 


7-Month Guarantee 


Put yourself and keep yourself in the money-making picture with 
the Homelite 7-21 gear-drive chain saw. 

You put yourself in the money-making picture because the 7-21 cuts 
so fast so well. It fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter, cuts 20” trees in 
18 seconds. It weighs only 21 pounds* and is easy to handle in even 
the roughest terrain. You have a choice of straight blades from 14” to 
60” to match any cutting job. And for special cutting jobs, there are 
clearing bar, brush cutter, and 14” and 18” plunge-cut bows available. 

You keep yourself in the money-making picture because the Homelite 
7-21 stands up under day-in-day-out cutting. With the Homelite Magic 
7 features . . . (1) new cylinder design has 12% more cooling area 
(2) tough, drop-forged, counter-balanced crankshaft gives smooth 
performance (3) revolutionary intake valve increases engine power 
(4) finger-tip plunger pumps oil directly to chain (5) automatic governor 
cuts engine wear (6) automatic clutch stops chain when throttle is re- 
leased (7) large air filter keeps out sawdust, dirt, snow. 

And the Homelite 7-21 is guaranteed for 7 months! 


* 
less bar and chain 


Gear-drive J ra, 
— 
J L217) 


Cuts 20” trees in 18 seconds 


21 pounds* 


Have a free demonstration at your nearest Homelite dealer. 


nd Your Manufacturers of carryable 
Homelite Dealer pumps, generators, 
In The chain saws, blowers 


¥ 


Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


‘Yellow Pages’ In Canada: A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4201 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 











How Southwestern uses 


20 Cat Diesel Tractors for | 


Several years ago the Southwestern Settlement & De- 
velopment Co. embarked on an intensive forest site 
preparation project on its 650,000-acre holdings near 
Jasper, Texas. From seedlings through planting to 
harvesting, this division of the East Texas Pulp & Paper 
Company controls the operation. Twenty Cat Diesel 
Tractors spearhead the planting part of the project. 
In a recent year, these machines planted 20,000,000 
pine seedlings on 24,000 acres in about 4 months. 


For planting areas like the one shown here, South- 
western used 4 Cat D4 Tractors with V-plows and 
Lowther Wildland planters. In spite of heavy going in 
uncleared woods, each D4 planted an average of 9 acres 
per S-hour day. With 6’ x 8’ spacing, this totaled 908 
seedlings an acre. To plant cleared areas, the company 
used 16 D2s with single or double standard planters. 


Low-cost production, of course, depends on many 
factors. One of the most important is high machine 
availability. On this score, the ruggedness of Caterpillar 
track-type Tractors has been proved on job after job in 
all types of woods operations. Equally important to 
availability is a reliable source of prompt service. You 
can depend on that 24 hours a day from your Caterpillar 
Dealer. You can also depend on him for practical infor- 
mation about Caterpillar-built machines on forest site 
preparation. Call him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Forest site preparation methods and 
machines available in cost studies! 


Growing a profitable pulpwood crop at the lowest 
possible cost calls for methods and machines best suited 
to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled on actual jobs, are available on the following 
subjects: Stump Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree 
Cutting; Chaining; Raking and Windrowing; Harrow- 
ing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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